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RYDAL LAKE, 








AND RESIDENCE OF THE POET WORDSWORTH, 


WESTMURELAND. 


Tue eye of this picturesque elysium is Rydal 
Lake, with its slentilg indented boundary- 
line, and its pair of clustered islets. Though 
small, this is in many respects, one of 
the most interesting lakes in the north of 
England ; for, its comparatively small size is 
favourable to the production of variegated 
landscape. It lies, like the eye, or window, 
of this lovely scene: its form appears to be 
that of the perfect lake, when it least resem- 
bles that of a river ;—when being looked at 
from any given point, where the whole may 
be seen at once, the width of it bears such a 

ion to the length, that, however the 
outline may be diversified by far-shooting 
bays, it never assumes the shape of u river ; 
and is contemplated with that placid and 
quiet feeling which belongs peculiarly to the 
lake—as a body of still water under the in- 
fluence of no current; reflecting, therefore, 
the clouds, the light, and all the imagery of 
the sky and surrounding hills; expressing 
also, and making visible the changes of the 
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atmosphere, and motions of the lightest 
breeze, and subject to agitation only from the 
winds— 
The visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
luto the bosom of the steady lake. 

Rydal Lake almost to a certainty will 
attract the eye of the traveller, when about a 
mile and a half from Ambleside, on the road 
to Keswick. The water is principally fed by 
the river Rotha,* flowing from Grasmere Lake 
on the west, which makes its exit on the oppo- 
site side, and falls into Windermere. 

At the foot of Rydal Mount, on the right 
of our Engraving, has Worpsworrn, the 
poet of nature, fixed his abode for several 
years past. Rydal Head, the summit of the 
mountain, is of great height, its craggy peaks 
being intermixed with small trees and bushes; 


® Wordsworth has sung a sonnet to this river -—— 
“ Rotha, my Spiritual Child | this head was grey 
When at the sacred Font for Thee 1 stood,” &e. ” 
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lower down, thick copse-wood. clothes the 
sides, which are studded with small ivied 
cottages. The hills on the opposite side of 
the lake are less lofty, but equally variegated 
in their forms and tints; their bases being 
thickly covered with dark wood, and stretch- 
ing to the water’s edge. 

ut, the beauties of this portion will be 
better told in Wordsworth’s own poetic 

The form of the mountains are endlessly 
diversified, sweeping easily or boldly in sim- 
ple majesty, abrupt and precipitous, or soft 
and elegant. In magnitude and grandeur 
they are individually inferior to the most 
celebrated of those in some other parts of 
this island ; but, in the combinations which 
they make, towering above each other, or 
lifting themselves in ridges like the waves of 
a tumultuous sea, and in the beauty and va- 
riety of their surfaces and their colours, they 
are surpassed by none. 

The general surface of the mountains is 
turf, rendered rich and green by the moisture 
of the climate. Sometimes the turf, as in 
the neighbourhood of Newlands, is little 
broken, the whole covering being soft and 
downy pasturage. In other places rocks pre- 
dominate; the soil is laid bare by torrents 
and burstings of water from the sides of the 
mountains in heavy rains; and occasionally 
their perpendicular sides are seamed by 
ravines (formed also by rains and torrents) 
which, meeting in angular points, intrench 
and scar over the surface with numerous 
figures like the letters W and Y. 

The mountains are composed of the stone, 
by mineralogists, termed schist, which, as 
you approach the plain country, gives place 
to lime-stone and free-stone ; but schist being 
the substance of the mountains, the predo- 
minant colour of their rocky parts is bluish, 
or hoary gtey—the general tint of the lichens 
with which the bare stone is incrusted. With 
this blue or grey colour is frequently inter- 
mixed a red tinge, proceeding from the iron 
that interveins the stone, and impregnates 
the soil. The iron is the principle of decom- 
position in these rocks; and hence, when 

they become pulverized, the elementary parti- 
cles crumbling down overspread in many 
places the steep and almost precipitous sides 
of the mountains with an iutermixture of 
colours, like the compound hues of a dove’s 
neck. When, in the heat of advancing sum- 
mer, the fresh green tint of the herbage has 
somewhat faced, it is again revived by the 
appearance of the fern profusely spread every 
where ; and, upon this plant, more than upon 
anything else, do the changes which the sea- 
sons make in the colouring of the mountains 
depend. About the first week in October, the 
rich green, which prevailed through the whole 
summer is usually passed away. The brilliant 
and various colours of the fern are then in har- 
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mony with the autumnal woods; bright yellow 
or lemon colour, at the base of the mountains, 
melting gradually, through orange, to a dark 
russet brown towards the summits, where the 
plant being more exposed to the weather, is in 
a more advanced state of decay. Neither heath 
nor furze are generally found upon the sides 
of these mountains, though in some places 
they are richly adorned by them. We may 
add, that the mountains are of height sut- 
ficient to have the surface towards the sum- 
mits softened by distance, and to imbibe the 
finest aétiel hues. In common also with 
other mountains, their apparent forms and 
colours are perpetually changed by the clouds 
and vapours which float round them : the ef- 
fect, indeed, of mist or haze, in a country of 
this character, is like that of magic. I have 
seen six or seven rigdes rising ahove each 
other, all created in a moment by the vapours 
upon the side of a mountain, which, in its 
ordinary appearance, showed not a projecting 
point to furnish even a hint for such an ope- 
ration.* 

How congenial must such scenery be to 
the poet who, as Mr. Hazlitt says, “has made 
nature a kind of home, and may be said to 
take a personal interest in the universe. 
There is no image so insignificant that it has 
not in some mood or other found the way 
into his heart: no sound that does not 
awaken the memory of other years.— 

“To him the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
The daisy looks. up to him with sparkling 
eye as an old acquaintance: the cuckoo 
haunts him with sounds of early youth not to 
be expressed: a linnet’s nest startles him 
with boyish delight: an old, withered thorn 
is weighed down with a heap of recollections: 
a grey cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn by 
the wind, or drenched in the rain, afterwards 
becomes an object of eee to him: 
even the lichens on the rock have a life and 
being in his thoughts. He has described all 
these objects in a way, and with an intensity 
of feeling, that no one else had done before 
him, and has given a new view or aspect of 
nature. He is, in this sense, the most ori- 
ginal poet now living, and the one whose 
writings could the least be spared; for they 
have uo substituteelsewhere. * “* * 
There is a lofty philosophic tone, a thoughtful 
humanity, infused into his pastoral vein. 
Remote from the passions and events of the 
great world, he has communicated interest 
and dignity to the primal movements of the 
heart of man, and ingrafted his own conscious 
reflections on the casual thoughts of hinds 
and shepherds. Nursed amidst the grandeur 
of mouxtain scenery, he has stooped to have 
a nearer view of the daisy under his feet, or 
plucked a branch of white-thorn from the 

® Description of the Country of the Lakes, ap- 
pended to the River Duddon Sonnets. 
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spray: but in describing it, his mind seems 
imbued with the majesty and solemnity of 
the objects around him—the tall rock lifts its 
head in the erectness of his spirit; the cata- 
ract roars in the sound of his verse; and in 
its dim and mysterious meaning, the mists 
seem to gather in the hollows of Helvellyn, 
and the forked Skiddaw hovers in the dis- 
tance. There is little mention of mountainous 
scenery in Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry; but by 
internal evidence one might be almost sure 
that it was written in a mountainous country, 
from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness, 
and its depth !” 

We could quote further to the purpose, but 
must reserve for our Notice of the Poet’s 
Life, to accompany a Portrait of Mr. Words- 
worth, which forms the Frontispiece to the 
present volume. Meanwhile, the prefixed 
view of the Poet’s Retreat will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to all lovers of poetry and the 
picturesque. The original is one of Mr. 
Westall’s admirable Views of Great Britain. 


THE NIGER. 


Tue following interesting letter on the sub- 
ject of the Niger, from a medical officer on 
board his Majesty's ship Dryad., to a gentle- 
man in Arbroath, appeared some time since, 
in the Montrose Review :—“ The river Nunn, 
you will perceive on examining the map, is 
situated among a cluster of other rivers, a 
little to the eastward of Cape Formosa, 
which forms the eastern boundary of the 
Bight of Benin. From some circumstances 
which. occurred, I was induced to make a 
few inquiries concerning the termination of 
these rivers, and I have ascertained, by the 
most unquestionable evidence, that all the 
streams which fall into the sea, from Cape 
Formosa to the old Calabar river. inclusive, 
are united together by cross branches and 
intermediate streams, at no great distance 
from the sea, and that consequently, they 
may all be said to be mouths of the Niger. 
Such a fact is interesting, and the following 
are some of my proofs :—The extreme flat- 
ness of the country, and the numerous 
streams which may be seen to intersect it in 
all directions, even by ships landing close to 
the shore; the frequent and well-known 
atrival at the river Bonny of canoes from 
Duke Ephraim, (a chief of the old Calabar 
river,) W some inland branch, without even 
seeing the ocean ; the frequent arrival also of 
canoes from the Nunn at the Bonny by 
similar means; and the statements of some 
of the most intelligent natives, who assure 
me that there is a great inland trade in 
slaves, ivory, palm-oil, and British manufac- 
tures, carried on through the medinm of 
these streams uniting the principal rivers.” 
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NOTES FROM RECENT TOURS. 
COLOGNE AND BONN. 


In Cologne there is much to amuse during a 
short sojourn; to say nothing of the cathe- 
dral and the numerous and interesting churches 
of various dates, their pictures and their relics, 
—the many remaining monuments of the in- 
dustry of its original possessors, the Romans, 
offer subjects for investigation to the inquirin 
traveller of no common interest, and affo 
matter for much and wholesome reflection ; 
Cologne is not, however, a clean town; the 
open drains, by which the streets are every- 
where traversed, fill the air with a multitude 
of offensive odours, and though I cannot to 
the letter verify the words of Coleridge, who 
says 

In Koéln, a town of mouks and boues, 

And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 

And hags, and rags, and dirty wenches, 

I counted two aud seventy stenches. 

I did most certainly define and clearly iden- 
tify from twenty-five to thirty. 

Nothing, perhaps, appears more singular 
to the stranger, on entering the town, than 
the number of establishments for the sale of 
that, according to their account, universal 
panacea, and not-to-be-too-much-valued men- 
struum— Eau de Cologne ; each professing to 
have no connexion with the other, but all 
conducted under one name—that of the re- 
nowned and apparently everywhere present 
Jean Marie Farina. Some are undoubtedly 
branches of the parent tree—chips of the old 
block—but many, ay the greater part, have 
not the least relationship. The way in 
which the imposition is, with some show of 
justice, maintained, is this:—when a new 
speculator purposes to open a boutique for the 
sale of this water, knowing that under any 
other cognomen failure would be certain, he 
sends to a particular district in Italy, where 
the name of Farina is common, and thence 
obtains a child from parents who bear it, 
mostly in extreme poverty, under whose title 
the establishment is conducted. 

A ride of two hours brings you to Bunn, 
with its cathedral, its museum, its school, and 
scholars. Bonn scholars !—what a host of 
strange forms are conjured up to recollection 
by the words: figure to yourself, gentle 
reader, a stalwart youth, of twenty-two or 
thereabouts, encased by a coat of velveteen 
with many and oddly situated pockets; his 
cheeks and eyes but indistinctly seen through 
the dark and curling hair with which his 
face and neck, discovered by his loosely-tied 
cravat, are covered; and on his head, a hat 
of straw with long and pointed crown, around 
the sides of which, flowers of divers hue are 
wound fantastically. In one hand place a_ 
pipe from three to four feet long, in the other 
a portfolio, and on his heels spurs of curious 
make ; figure to yourself, I say, a being thus 
accoutred, ofttimes foliowed by a bull-dog of 
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monstrous size, and you will have a generally 
Correct notion of a Bonn student. A skull- 
cap, of ordinary make, in some cases takes 
the place of the beflowered hat, but in all 
other points the description will universally 
apply. In their thoughts and habits they 
are as strange as in their dress: they travel 
much on foot and, habited as I have said, 
with knapsack on their backs and pipe in 
their mouths, may be met hundreds of miles 
from their college, seeking information and 
beer ; in which latter they mostly so indulge, 
that by 100 students who went, during my 
stay amongst them, for a day’s excursion on 
the mountains, no less than a thousand bot- 
tles of beer were drunk. With them, whatever 
ts, is wrong! their amusements, their modes 
of study, are not as others—they are by them- 
selves, and henceforth I will divide humanity 
into men, women, and Boon students. 
Immediately at the back of the town is the 
mountain of Kreuzberg, from which is obtain- 
ed a view most varied and superb; and under 
the chapel on its summit is the often-men- 
tioned cave, containing bodies of deceased 
monks (once thereto appertaining), which 
are in perfect preservation: of this, however, 
anon. G. G, Jun. 
Darmstadt. 


SUNSET ON THE LAKE LEMAN. 


ote Leavine Lausanne in the after- 
noon, we passed slowly, (Voituriers are not 
remarkable for speed) along the margin of 
the Lake. The air was cool and pleasant— 
the scenery most enlivening: the waters of 
the Lake were gently ruffled by the zephyr 
which skimmed over its surface; on the 
opposite shore rose towering to the skies the 
snow-clad members of the gigantic Alps— 
most appropriate scenery for the display of 
that magnificence which the two rulers of 
day and night put forth on that evening. 

At the extremity of the Lake toward Ge- 
neva, the sun was setting, arrayed in glory, 
behind the Alps, whose bold outline was 
finely penciled on a sky of deepening red. 
The Lake below glittered with gold in the 
broad line of light, which the declining lumi- 
nary threw across its waters. 

At the other extremity the moon was rising 
behind mountains, whose dark and myste- 
rious forms were dimly shadowed out in the 
gloom. Here a broad belt of glistening silver 
seemed to gird the Lake, as its waters gently 
rippled in the moonbeam. 

o description, much less the imperfect 
one here presented, can possibly give an ade- 
quate idea of the magnificence of the scene, 


SUNRISE ON THE RIGI. 


From the village of Art, accompanied by a 
guide and furnished with poles, we set out 


on our expedition to the summit of the Rigi, 
some of our party being on horseback and 
others on fuot. 

Arriving at the foot of the mountain, we 
began our ascent by a steep and precipitous 
path through wooded scenery, which became 
more and more wild and interesting as we 
proceeded. The advance of our cavalcade, 
(consisting of ladies, the lively colours of 
whose shawls and dresses mingled very agree- 
ably with the green luxuriance of the trees,) 
as it wound slowly up the steep ascent above 
our heads, not a little added to the romantic 
appearance of the scene. Half way up we 
stopped to refresh ourselves and our horses at 
a chalét, and after night-fall arrived at the 
Hospice, (an establishment somewhat re- 
sembling the celebrated one of St. Bernard’s,) 
where we procured lights, and thence conti- 
nued our journey along the ridge, which forms 
a gradual ascent to the Rigi Culm, or summit 
of the Rigi. In traversing this ridge the 
pedestrians of our party, ignorant of course 
of the road, were in no small danger of falling 
down a precipice which bounds one side of it. 
They were obliged to feel their way with the 
poles, since the lantern carried by the guide, 
afforded barely light sufficient to show the 
danger, without enabling us to avoidit. We 
arrived late at the inn which is built on the 
highest point of the Rigi—5,676 feet above 
— of the sea, and 4,356 above the Lake 
of Zug. 

The next morning, while wrapt in a slum- 
ber rendered doubly sound by the fatigues of 
the previous day, we were suddenly roused by 
a cry of “ The sun is rising! the sun is 
rising!’ Eager to behold the sight we all 
rushed out upon the platform at the side of 
the inn. We there beheld a singularly mag- 
nificent spectacle: above was a clear, blue 
sky—below rolled the clouds, resembling a 
vast and troubled ocean, out of which rose, 
like precipitous and barren islets, the summits 
of Mount Pilate, the Simplon chain, and other 
giants of the Alpine family; the country be- 
low was concealed from our view—we seemed, 
indeed, to stand in another world. Upon 
this chaotic scene rose the sun in all its 
splendour, tinging with a roseate hue, the 
distant summits of the snow-capped Alps. 
After the sun had risen about an hour, a 
rainbow appeared in the clouds beneath, 
leaving to us above merely the form of a 
small arch. 

The clouds dispersing, revealed the coun- 
try beneath, which was spread out like a map 
before us. At our feet was the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, or rather the Lake of the Four Cantons. 
The eye wandering over an immense tract of 
country, took in at one view the Lakes of 
Brieng, Thun, and many others, (we counted 
at least eight), which were here and there 
spread upon the face of a landscape, undu- 
lated with green valleys, dotted with towns 
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and villages, and intersected with innumerable 
streams. 

In the course of the morning we descended 
the Rigi by a path far more precipitous than 
that by which we had ascended the ioun- 
tain, to Kusnach, passing, on our way, a 
chapel built on the spot where the hero of 
Switzerland shot Gesler. EK. C. 


Che Paturalist. 


SNAKES——-BY WATERTON. 


Ir often happens that a man turns round 
and runs away when he has come suddenly 
upon a snake, “retroque pedem cum voce 
repressit ;” while the disturbed snake itself 
is obliged, through necessity, (as I shall 
show by and by,) to glide in the same path 
which the man has taken. The man, seeing 
this, runs away at double speed, fancyin 
that he is pursued by the snake. If he wal 
only have the courage to stand still, and 
would step sideways on the snake’s coming 
up to him, he might rest secure that it would 
not attack him, provided that he, on his part, 
abstained from provoking it. I once laid 
hold of a serpent’s tail as it was crossing the 
path before me; and then, as might be ex- 
pected, it immediately raised itself and came 
at me, and I had to fight it for my pains ; 
but, until I had seized its tail, it showed no 
inclination whatever either to chase me or to 
attack me. I been ignorant of the 
habits of snakes, I should certainly have 
taken myself off as soon as I perceived 
that it was approaching the place where 
I was standing; and then I should have 
told every body that I had been pursued 
by a serpent, and had had to run for my life. 
This snake was ten feet long. 

In 1820, on my way to the interior of Gui- 
ana, I accompanied Mr. President Rough to 
the hospitable house of Archibald Edmon- 
stone, Esq., in Hobbabba Creek, which falls 
into the river Demerara. We had just sat 
down to breakfast. I was in the act of apo- 
logizing for appearing barefoot, and in a 
check shirt, alleging, by way of excuse, that 
we were now in the forest, when a negro 
came running up from the swamp, and in- 
formed us that a large snake had just seized 
a tame Muscovy duck. My lance, which was 
an old bayonet on the end of a long stick, 
being luckily in a corner of the room, I laid 
hold of it in pessing, and immediately ran 
down to the morass. The president and his 
son followed; and I think that Mr. Edmon- 
stone, and his late lamented brother joined 
them. As the scene of action was within a 
few yards of the ground on which they stood, 
they had a full view of all that passed, from 
the commencement of the fray up to its final 
close. A number of trees had been felled in 
the swamp, and the snake had retreated 
among them. I walked on their boles, and 
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stepped from branch to branch, every now 
and then getting an imperfect sight of the 
snake. Sometimes I headed him, and some- 
times I was behind him, as he rose and sank, 
and lurked in the muddy water. During all 
this time, he never once attempted to spring 
at ine, because I took care to manceuvre in a 
way not to alarm him. At last, having ob- 
served a favourable opportunity, I made a 
thrust at him with the lance; but I did it in 
a bungling manner, for 1 only gave him a 
slight wound, I had no sooner done this, 
than he instantly sprang at my left buttock, 
seized the Russia sheeting trousers with his 
teeth, and coiled his tail round my right arm. 
All this was the work of a moment. Thus 
accoutred, ] made my way out of the swamp, 
while the serpent kept his hold of my arm 
and trousers with the tenacity of a bull-dog. 

As many travellers are now going up and 
down the world in quest of zoological adven- 
tures, I could wish to persuade them that 
they run no manner of risk in being seized 
ferociously by an American racer snake, pro- 
vided they be not the agyressors: neither 
need they fear of being called to an account 
for intruding upon the amours of the rattle- 
snake. The racer’s exploits must evidently 
have been invented long ago, by some auxious, 
old grandmother, in the back woods of the 
United States, to deter her grandchildren * 
from straying into the wilds. The account of 
the rattlesnake’s amours is an idle fabrication 
as old as the hills. When I was a lad, it 
was said, how:that, in the plains of Cayenne, 
quantities of snakes were to be seen knotted 
together, and how that, on the approach of 
man, they would immediately dissolve com- 
pany, and make the rash intruder pay for his 
curiosity far more severely than Diana of old 
made Actzon pay for an ill-timed peep. She 
merely changed the hunter into a stag: they 
chased the man, and barbarously stung him 
to death. 

When a man is ranging the forest, and 
sees a serpent gliding towards him, (which 
is a very rare occurrence,) he has only to 
take off in a side direction, and he may be 
perfectly assured that it will not follow him. 
Should the man, however, stand still, and 
should the snake be one of those overgrown 
monsters capable of making a meal of a 
man, in these cases, the snake wonld pursue 
its course; and, when it got sufficiently near 
to the place where the man was standing, 
would raise the fore part of its body in a re- 
tiring attitude, and then dart at him, and 
seize him. A man may pass within a yard 
of rattlesnakes with sa.ety, provided he goes 
quietly ; but, should he irritate a rattlesnake, 
or tread incautiously upon it, he would infal- 
libly receive a wound from its fang; though, 
by the by, with the point of that fang curved 
downwardg, not upwards. Should I ever be 
chased by a snake, I should really be inclined 
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tu suspect that it was some slippery emissary 
of Beelzebub; for I will forfeit my ears, if 
any of old Dame Nature’s snakes are ever 
seen to chase either man or beast. They 
know better than to play pranks, which the 
dame has peremptorily forbidden. 

In the village of Walton there is a cross 
road known by the name of Blind Lane. One 
summer's evening, as an old woman, named 
Molly Mokeson, was passing up the cause- 
way in this lane, a man, by name Wilson, 
saw a snake gliding onwards in the same 
direction.—“ Molly,” said he, “look ! there’s 
a snake running after you.”—She turned her 
head to see what was the matter; and, on 
observing the snake approaching, fear “ seized 
her withered veins.” After getting some 
twenty yards further up the causeway, she 
took refuge in a neighbour’s house, and sat 
down in silent apprehension, not having 
breath enough to tell her troubles. In the 
meantime, Wilson had followed up the snake, 
and being without a stick, he had*tried re- 
peatedly to kick it, but had always missed 
his mark. All of a sudden, the snake totally 
disappeared. Now, the true solution of this 
chase is nothing more or less than that the 
snake had been disturbed by the old woman, 
and had taken its departure for some other 
place, but, on seeing a man coming up from 
behind, it had glided harmiessly along the 
path which the o!d woman had taken; and 
then, to save its life, it had slipped into the 
weeds in the hedge-bottum. 

Nothing was talked of in the village, but 
how that Molly Mokeson had been chased by 
the devil; for, the good people of Walton, 
wiser in their generation than the sages of 
Philadelphia, never dreamed of taking this 
animal for a real snake ; knowing full well 
that snakes are not in the habit of chasing 
men or women. I was consulted on the im- 
portant affair; and I remarked, with great 
gravity, that there was something very strange 
and awful in it.—“ If,” said I, “ Molly has 
unfortunately been interfering with any other 
woman’s witchcraft ; or if she has been writ- 
ing words with her own blood ; or, above all, 
if there was a strong smell of brimstone in 
the lane at the time of the chase, then, and 
in that case, there is too much reason to fear 
that the thing which Wilson took for a snake 
was an imp from the bottomless pit, sent up 
here, no doubt, by the king of sulphur, on 
some wicked and mischievous errand,”— 
Poor old Molly is still alive, but nature is 
almost done within her; and she is now 
rarely seen on the cold:side of the threshold: 
Many a time have I bantered old Molly on 
this serpentine apparition; but she would 
only shake her head and say, she wished she 
had been at home that evening, instead of 
going up Blind Lane—Mayazine of Natu- 
ral History. 


Manners and Customs. 


THE ARABS IN ETHIOPIA. 
Donco.au, or more properly New Dongolah, 
is, on many accounts, the most interesting 
province of the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. 
Approaching it by the Nile, some of the 
islands in the district are very rich. Mr. 
Hoskins, in his recent Travels, remarked, on 
One, numerous sugat-canes ; and, in several, a 
mode of irrigating the land unknown in 
Egypt, and displaying more skill than is 
usual in the Pacha’s dominions. The ground 
near the Persian wheels is often very uneven, 
and cannot be levelled without considerable 
labour: the natives, therefore, form aqueducts 
with stakes or pieces of wood, and place 
them on the conduit, which is made of earth. 
These aqueducts are extremely: picturesque, 
as well as ingenious, being, in general, neatly 
constructed, and covered with grass. All the 
water-courses in the country are carefully 
kept. The peasants are invariably well 
clothed, and appear in easy circumstances : 
they may be occasionally seen assembled in 
the evening under palm-trees, smoking, and 
sometimes drinking a cup of Abyssinian 
coffee, their greatest luxury. 

The population of Dongolah is estimated 
at 50,000 persons. The chief town has far 
more the appearance of a capital, than any 
place Mr. Hoskins has seen in Ethiopia. 
The citadel is fortified with walls and towers 
sufficient to defend it from the attacks of the 
Arabs, but not long against an European 
army. There are a few pieces of cannon, 
and there is generally a garrison of from 300 
to 800 men, but most commonly from ivvalid 
regiments, that have suffered by the more 
unhealthy climates of Kordofan, Khartoun, 
and Sennaar, and are sent here as unfit for 
any other service. A hospital has been in 
part built; there are several cafés in the 
town ; one is very handsome, large, airy, and 
furnished with a divan covered with carpets. 
Here the lazy Turks kill the day: smoking, 
seeing the people pass by, playing draughts 
and other games, and drinking coffee and 
sherbet. 

The bazaar of Dongolah is well stucked ; 
the articles for sale consisting of stuffs, silk, 
linen, and cotton; red Turkish caps, shoes, 
glassware, cures for ophthalmia; and a va- 
riety of pipes, from the handsome Persian 
anguilles and long Turkish pipes, with their 
amber mouthpieces, worth two or three 
pounds each, to the humble pipe of the 
peasant, value threepence; coarse thread and 
common needles; salt, clear as crystal; cases 
for amulets, such as the women wear round 
their necks, and the men on their arms; 
coffee from Mocha and Abyssinia; loaf sugar, 
white and brown; tamarinds, from Sennaar 


. and Kordofan ; and a variety of arms, sabres, 
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lances, daggers, and pistols; in every shop 
are on sale, spices and ginger, cloves, cort- 
ander seed, sandal-wood. and a kind of 
kernels, seemingly of cherries, said to be 
brought from Italy; the natives extracting 
oil from them. With the spices they make 
ointment for the skin; with which Mr. Hos- 
kins saw persons smeared. as if they had 
been dipped in butter. He likewise saw 
Arabs of the desert place two or three 
pounds of mutton fat on their heads, and 
walk on till the sun had melted it, when not 
only the head and face were covered with 
the liquid grease, but it flowed in streams 
down their backs. They consider their oint- 
ments conducive to health, especially after 
fatigue. There is an old custom still kept up 
in the country: —when an Arab or Turk arrives 
in a village after a fatiguing day’s journey, he 
nerally gets a slave to rub him for half an 
Ce all over with ointment. It is pleasant 
and refreshing, cooling, and softening to the 
skin, which has been burnt and dried up by 
the sccrching winds of the desert. 

Mr. Hoskins also saw in the bazaar, 
common looking-glasses, and glass and other 
beads. There are several separate markets 
for slaves, men, women, boys, girls, and 
eunuchs. 

Our traveller observed a custom which is 
peculiar to this district: the peasant girls 
and the men bring from the country small 
quantities of grain and other produce, which 
they exchange for perfumes, and spices for 
their hair and persons. This is conformable 
to our European idea of remote and uncivi- 
lized people carrying on commerce simply by 
barter. In the bazaar, however, Mr. Hoskins 
was shown some rudely shaped pieces of iron, 
said to be the money of Darfour. In one of 
the shops, he saw a shabbily dressed fellow, 
squatted on the ground, with a few, miserable 
tools before him on a board. He imagined 
him to be a joiner. but was surprised to find 
him the first of the goldsmiths in Dongolah; 
he told Mr. Hoskins his watch was‘ not 
gold, for he had never seen gold so dark- 
coloured. He could not work European 
gold; but generally employed the gold of 
Sennaar, which is of a superior quality, and 
pliable and malleable, like lead. 

Most of the houses uf the Arab peasants 
of Dongolah are of mud, that 1s, the alluvial 
soil of the Nile mixed with cow and horse- 
manure; the latter is much used: straw is 
rarely added. Many of the houses in the 
country, built of dourah straw, are extremely 

icturesque. The two annexed views, from 
Mr. Hoskins’s plates, will give the reader a 
od idea of their construction, and also 
their inhabitants. The lordly Turk is. smok- 
ing on the only angouzeeb in the house ; one 
man is grinding on a stone, for his lazy wife, 
whcse business it is considered to be, merely 
as much dourah as will suffice for their mid- 
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day and evening meal; and others are occu- 
pied in making and drinking their favourite 
beverage, the bouza. 

The wives are generally virtuous and gay ; 
their greatest delight is listening to the tales 
of the country, which, though simple, are full 
of imagery, and have, in the Arab language, 
a peculiar charm. Mr. Hoskins has trans- 
lated one of these stories, which he heard 
related by a little Ababde girl of thirteen 5 
and even at an eatlier age, their memories are 
stored with similar narratives, which, if any 
one had the disposition and the leisure to 
collect them, would form an interesting sup- 
plement to the celebrated One Thousand and 
One Nights. 


A Tale of Dongolah. 


Amnah was the most lovely of the daughters 
of the Nile: fair as the sand of the desert, the 
gazelle was not more elegant in form, or more 
graceful in its movements. Her: bust. was 
beautiful, and her skin soft and pliant to the 
touch. Her face was as the light of day: her 
eyes were bright as the stars ; her teeth whiter 
than the polished ivory ; and a lovely and ever- 
constant smile illumined her countenance. 
Nature had done her utmost: Fortune equal- 
led her rival in loading her with its favours, 
Her necklaces were numerous, and of ‘the 
finest gold ; and great was the weight of gold 
on her wrists and ankles. Her hair was beau- 
tifully plaited, and decorated with the largest 
and rarest pearls, and broad plates of gold 
above her forehead ; and two large and most 
precious ornaments set with diamonds hung 
gracefully from her ears.’ Her rat (cincture) 
presented every variety of colour; the skin of 
the hippopotamus was never cut so fine; it 
was ornamented with the most curious shells 
and pieces of gold and silver, attached coquets 
tishly in the most becoming manner; and 
the border of the rat around her waist con- 
sisted of coral and pearls. From her waist 
to her knees, only, this graceful ornament 
skreened her form; and there was not one of 
the youths of the village and of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had ever seen Amnah, who did 
not sigh, and regret bitterly his being unwor- 
thy that her rat should be broken for him.— 
“The houris of the paradise of the prophet 
cannot,” said they, “be more enchanting, en- 
dowed with such ravishing beauty, or such 
extraordinary talents.”—She was, at the same 
time, the gayest of the gay, and also acquaint- 
ed with all the learning of her tribe. Her 
father and other travellers had related to her 
the history and customs of other countries, 
ahd from them she had learned the traditions 
and wars of her native land. Every passage 
of the Koran was familiar to her; and it was 
whispered she had devoted herself secretly to 
the study of astrology, (el ahlem el felek,) 
and the more hidden sciences of the Arabians. 
At midnight, she was often seen alone, gazing 
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at the heavens; and for this reason the hom- 
age she received for her beauty and under- 
standing was blended with a certain wer 
almost approaching to fear. Too beautiful, 
pure, and learned to be of this world, she was 
considered by the ignorant peasants more as 
an angel of light, (melik e’ nour,) than a 
frail inhabitant of earth. At the death of her 
father, after she had accompanied his remains 
to the grave, and for some time had lamented 
his loss, Amuah, weary of the constraint to 
which her sex subjected her, and anxious to 
visit those scenes which she had so often 
heard described, left her native village. The 
morning after her departure, at the entrance 
of a small town, she observed an old man 
covered with vermin.—“ My father!” said 
she, “let me free vou from those tormentors ;” 
and she began killing the animals, until sud- 
denly the man fell dead at her feet—* It is 
the will of God!” she exclaimed, and imme- 
diately dressed herself in his clothes, and 
pursued her journey. Thus disguised, and 
safe by the power of magic from detection, 
she procured a dromedary swift as the wind, 
and visited the different regions she had heard 
descrived ; sometimes joining one caravan, 
and sometimes another. The immense trea- 
sures on her person were little diminished by 
this expense: when, one day, the people of 
the caravan with which she travelled per- 
ceived a cloud of sand approaching them, and 
shortly afterwards distinguised a troop of 
horsemen at full gallop. Amnah and her 
companions urged on their camels, but, finally, 
finding flight useless, they endeavoured to 
hide themselves in a large well, which the 
heat of the summer had dried up. But the 
horsemen had seen them enter, and delighted 
to have their prey secured, they offered to the 
young leader of their band his chvice, whether 
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he would have for his portion the first or the 
last of the persons whom they should find in 
the well. Their chief, named Mustapha, was 
only twenty-one years of age, but renowned 
for his skill in the use of the matchlock, the 
sabre, and the lance. His shield, of the hide 
of the hippopotamus, was almost useless; for, 
with his sabre he parried the blows of his 
enemies; with a slanting cut of his Damas- 
cus blade, which his father, who had travelled 
far towards the north, had brought him, he 
separated the limbs of his foes, and even 
severed the iron chain. At the shake of his 
lance all fled before him; and never was a 
matchlock in more skilful hands. In form, 
he was the perfection of manly beauty and 
vigour, and his mind was richly endowed, 
displaying a judgment beyond his years, and 
greater presenee.of mind in danger than the 
oldest warrior. The Koran he knew by heart 
and his chief delight was in listening to the’ 
traditions of his country. Young and gene- 
tous, he could never repress his indignation 
at the recital, of the evil deeds of the tyrants 
who had reigned over the land; his eyes 
kindled with enthusiasm, and his cheeks 
glowed with pleasure and emulation, when 
they told him of the valorous exploits of his 
ancestors, their generosity and hospitality. 
Like the rest of his race, much of his time 
was spent in excursions against the tribes 
with whom they were at war. Perceiving 
where the caravan had taken refuge, Mus- 
tapha, having the first choice allowed to him, 
said, “I will take for my share the captive at 
the extremity of the well: he who has most 
to lose will have fied the furthest.”"—His 
companions cast lots for their portions. Some 
had young women; others, young, active, 
male slaves: all with some treasure. None 
were apparently so unfortunate as Mustapha 
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who found, at the extremity of the well, 
Amnah, disguised as an uld man, miserably 
clad, the picture of poverty. His companions, 
with the freedom of friends, rallied him on 
the wisdom of his choice, in the following 
lines, which one of them sang, and the 
others joined in chorus :— 
“ Our chief, what wisdom he has shown, 
God has blessed him with great judgment. 
O, what a prize he has gained 
So young and so active a slave ; 
So splentid and costly his dress ; 
So sweet the scent of his body ! 
Our chief, &c. 
“ He will lead your horse to the field ; 
Give you your lances iu battle, 
And ward off the treacherous blow. 
Our chief, what wisdom he has shown! 
God has blessed him with great judgment. 
O, what a prize he has gained !" 
Mustapha bore good-naturedly the jests of his 
companions, and not wishing to appear to 
despise the gift of Providence, although ap- 
parently useless, he led to his castle, as pri- 
soner, the disguised Amnah. On his arrival, 
he asked her what she could do :—“ Can you 
cut wood ?” said he.—“ No,” replied Amnah, 
“T have no strength: see you not that my 
arm is shrivelled up with ?”—— Can you 
carry it ?” said the chief.—“ No,” she said, 
“my back is already double ; I should sink 
under the lightest weight.”—“ Can you guard 
the cows or sheep ?”—‘“ Alas, no!” replied 
Amnah ; “they walk too fast and far for 
me.”—“Can you clean the horses ?”— “I 
know not how.”—“ (Can you wash the sand 
for gold-dust ?"—“ My eyes are not good 
enough.”—“ You are tuo ditty to make bread. 
Can you attend the geese ?”—“I think I 
can,’ said Amoah; “at all events, I will 
try."—Mustapha gave her for a companion 
a dumb youth, called Yabebe. After some 
days, when Yabebe was bathing in the river, 
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Amnah took off her disguise, and showed 
herself to the astonished peasant, as the per- 
fection of beauty, covered with gold and 
precious stones, her hair ornamented with 
fine pearls and plates of gold, and her ear- 
Tings studded with diamonds: laughing, 
she sang to him the fcllowing lines :— 
“Open your eyes, Yabebe : 

See! 1 am young and lovely, 

Covered with gold all over; 

My necklace of gold, 

My earrings of gold, 

My bracelets of gold, 

And gold round my arms, 

And gold round my legs, 

Gold on my forehead, 

And gold on my rat; 

Pearls and silver also. 

Open your eyes, Yabebe ; 

See, Iam young and lovely, 

Covered with gold all over !"” 
The astonished peasant left the river, and 
Amnah, laughing, resumed her disguise. 
On his return to the castle, the dumb youth 
made signs to his chief that Amnah was a 
woman, beautiful, and covered with gold. 
They surveyed her, and not finding out her 
disguise, beat the boy for his improbable 
falsehood. The day afterwards they were at 
the same river: Amnah threw aside her dis- 
guise, put her ornaments together, and 
bathed herself, with the lad, in the shaded 
stream. The peasant went first ont of the 
water, and unobservedly stole one of her 
tings. Amnah having counted them, found 
one missing. Yabebe denied having taken 
it. Amnah beat him, but. still he denied, 
and, escaping from her, fled to his master, 
and gave him the ring, describing by sigus 
that she had similar ones on all her fingers, 
and was covered with gold and precious 
stones; that she was a woman, and that her 
per was as the mid-day sun, (jemeel 
mittel e’ shamps fel dohr,) too powerful to 
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gaze at. Mustapha sent for Amnah, and 
flying suddenly upon her, tore open the rags 
that covered her, but fell senseless at the 
sight of such exquisite beauty. Great was 
the féte of the marriage, countless the camels 
and sheep that were killed. The music was 
incessant for seven days and seven nights, 
and they danced until they could dance no 
more. None, for many years, saw the bril- 
liancy of her face, being ever in her harem, 
or closely veiled when occasionally she ap- 
ared in public. The fame of her beauty, 
wledge, and goodness, was spread through 
all ‘lands; the learned were anxious to con- 
verse with her; but none, except her husband, 
had seen her face. One day, her dearest 
son fell from a tree that he was climbing. 
His cries reached the ears of his anxious 
mother. Without a veil, without a garment, 
she rushed forth. The crowd, on seeing her, 
fell as dead. They knew not if the effect 
was produced by magic, or by the power of 
her exquisite beauty. At her touch her son 
was restored; and having clothed herself 
with a gourbab, and thrown a veil over her 
head, the crowd recovered: but the tree 
withered. from that day; the branches de- 
cayed fast ; the leaves fell on the ground, and 
it no longer afforded. shade. 


: The Public Journals. . 


BOYHOOD. 


Boyncop! what is the abstract idea of it? 
Does the word convey an individual portrait, 
or a yn, wenn of the imagination. What 
is its age ? When does it commence ? When 
depart? It has several stages. The beau- 
ideal of boyhood is somewhere between 
eight and twelve—though it exists before 
and after that age—but when within those 
years, is invested with its greatest charm. 
, Then is the first spring of intelligence, when 
al] that meets the eye and the ear creates 
its due wonder. ‘Then the feelings ure ten- 
der, and there is yet just so much sweet 
natural helplessness as serves to keep ever 
warm and active our affection, by demand 
supon our care, and to engender a reliance 
Upon us, the source of mutual delight. 

Boys ure gregarious creatures, and when 
in troops, having confidence in themselves 
and in each other, they are all noise and 
sport. 

“ Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can.” 
But when quite alone, even in their most 
delightful idleness, sauntering and loitering, 
by green lanes or village hedge-rows, they 
show no signs of mirth. Watch them un- 
seen, and you will find the lips apart, the 
eye inquiring; there is then a look that 
might be mistaken for pensive, but it is not 
that, nor is it easy to define ; it is, however, 
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singularly expressive of happiness, the result 
of sensibility and intuitive ——. 

If you would know what a boy is, find 
him alone, win his confidence. ‘here is a 
depth in him worth your studying; and if 
he hath been well brought up to love all 
creatures, and hath not fullen into birds’ 
nesting, the thrush and blackbird will not 
shun him, the little wren will come out from 
her hiding-place to look at him for his eye 
hath not yet acquired the look of command 
or cruelty, that any living thing should fly 
from it. He bears about him much of the 
sanctity of purity that Adam had when all the 
creatures of the eurth came to him for their 
names, If you are a naturalist, where is a 
nobler object for your scrutiny ? You know 
not what you yourself were—you cannot 
recall, with any exuctness, your feelings, 
your tastes, your impressions, your desires, 
your affections. Childhood to grown man 
is in much a sealed book ; and if the grave 
be “that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,”’ childhood is not unlike it, for 
once passed, it becomes a period for specu- 
lation, more than of knowledge—the me- 
mory furnishing but a few glimpses and 
slight pictures of that state. Children, boys 
particularly, in masses, we seldom notice, 
though we doubt not their being then inter- 
esting objects ; but when alone, if they have 
not been early spoiled, they excite our won- 
der, admiration, and love. What a fair 
index of the mind within is “the shining 
morning face.’’ Shakspeure was the best of 
portrait painters here. While we are now 
writing there sits beside us our own dear 
boy, extatis suze 10. Oh, what an attitude 
for painter or sculptor ! It is neither sitting 
nor lying, but rounded as a ball, folded up, 
body and mind, with an enviable flexibility ; 
and there are some who would show their 
envy by a thump on the buck, and would 
drill the happy lounger into his bolt upright 
attention. Attention! is there not atten- 
tion here? Look at the half open mouth, 
the earnest eye, quick, as if gifted with a 
double action of looking and conveying in- 
telligence within. ‘And what, dear boy, 
are you reading ?’—<“ The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom ’’—* And who is now 
your Champion?”’—“ St. George of Eng- 
land.’”?—** And how would you like to be 
St. George ?’?—“ Not at all.”—*‘And why ?” 
—“ Because he’s in prison for seven years.” 
Could a more rational answer be given? In 
your most mature age could you find a 
better? Here is a glorious love of liberty. 
Is the boy, then, an incipient liberal? Oh 
no, Heaven forbid— for he is cheerful in his 
obedience, and reverences all the laws he 
wots of. 

** Well, boy, where are you now? would 
you like now to be St. George ?’’—“ That I 
should, papa, very much indeed.”—*“ And 
why ?”—“ Because he ‘has killed the dragon, 
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and rescued a beauti‘ul princess, the King 
of Egypt’s daughter, and is going to marry 
her.”? It would be difficult to find a better 
reason for wishing one’s self St. George. 
O, happy, enviable age !—and so is it that 
dear boyhood is drinking into his thirsty 
soul, through eye and eur, the fine essences 
of the virtues, that by growth within him, 
under God's blessing, will become perennial 
fountains of love and magnanimity in man- 
hood. 

Beautiful boyhood—that link uniting in 
itself and to itself both parents—hulf femi- 
nine in feature, form, mind, and affection ; 
yet how decidedly masculine in adventurous 
spirit, that springs at the touch to instant 
action, and sparkling in the eyes changes all 
that was feminine into masculine energy ; 
and aguin, at the voice of love and sympathy, 
melting all that was masculine into tears of 
gentlest, most feminine tenderness. Beau- 
tiful boyhood, sporting in every wind, tossing 
his sun-lit locks into the darkness of the 
stormiest skies, and beuring his breast to 
every element—fearless, beautiful boyhood ! 
beloved of nature, who like a kind school- 
mistress, sits upon the hills, and claps her 
hands in joy at his pastime, giving him the 
earth, with all its landscapes, at once for his 
school and his play ground—and then the 
rocks and woods re-echo his mirth; and 
then in thoughtful liberty wandering away, 
the quiet nooks inclose him in their green- 
ness, making companions of every thing, 
animate and inanimat with 
beauty, searching with a worshipping curio- 
sity into every leaf and flower about his 
pereunie the boughs bend to him, and touch 

im with their sunshine ; picking up lessons 
for present delight and future wixdom, by 
rivers’ sides, by brooks, in glens and in the 
fields, inhaling, in every breath he draws, 
intelligence and health.—-Blackwood’s Mag. 
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CORSICAN VENGEANCE. 


Tue Corsicans are or were as famous for 
their horsemanship as for indomitable cour- 
age, love of country, hardihood, and a 
fierce, vindictive spirit. At different periods, 
different nations may have claimed allegi- 
ance obtained by conquest; but, the hardy 
Corsicans, united by a spirit of clanship, 
and confiding in the strong-holds of their 
island, have set at defiance laws promulgated 
by an usurping power. 

The occurrence, which I am ahout to 
relate, happened in the early purt of the six- 
teenth century. Tonino, a humble member 
of the family of Guitera, the head of which 
was his feudal lord, was betrothed to a 
young shepherdess, named Maria, whom he 
treated with more kindness than the Corsi- 
cans generally bestowed upon their females, 
who, having often suffered from the effects 
of the ferocious jealousy of the mates, re- 
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garded them with terror, and always «p- 
proached them with misgivings. One day, 
Tonino, as he climbed the precipitous sides 
of the mountains, in search of his beloved, 
suddenly encountered his kinsman, the lord 
of Guitera. The humble retainer, as he 
sprang forward to greet the seigneur, was 
struck with the sinister expression of his 
countenance, in which a mualicious smile 
seemed to be contending with a look of con- 
fusion. He hastily inquired for his betroth- 
ed. ‘I have not seen her,’’ replied the 
noble ; “but I forget not that she is to be 
thy bride. Hold! I do aot offer this purse 
and this diamond bauble as a dowry, but as 
aremembrance. No thanks! I wish youa 
good day’s sport, and joy of your conquest.” 
As he sprang down the rocks, he cast back 
a look of such dark malignity at Tonino, 
that the latter, almost instinctively, unslung 
the big gun that hung at his back. He 
hastened, however, with the gifts of the 
noble, to.the presence of his mistress. She 
was reclining in her favorite seat; but, her 
staff had fallen from her hand, and her little 
dog was stretched dead at her feet. Her 
dress was in wild disorder; and, ag her 
lover sought to embrace her, she fled from 
his arms, with a loud shriek. He laid the 
urse and the diamond cross on the ground 
efore her. “You have seen him,” she 
cried. ‘“[ have,’? replied the bewildered 
Tonino; “and these gifts’’—“ Are the 
price of my dishonour !”’ she cried, in a voice 
of horror. As she uttered these words, 
standing on the edge of a precipice, she 
touched the gold with her foot, and it rolled 
into the deep chasm. ‘It is an emblem of 
my fate—I follow it!’’ cried the unhappy 
girl, and she flung herself from the rocky 
parapet, while ‘Tonino stood, rooted to the 
spot, as immovable as if he had been hewn 
from the rock itself. An instant afterwards, 
he regained his senses; he rushed forward 
to the edge of the gulf, and wildly waved 
his arms, as if preparing to follow Maria, 
when the glittering cross attracted his eye, 
and he stooped to pick it up. Raising it 
high in the air, he ren: aa a vow of ven- 
geunce. ¢ ’ % 
The next day was the annual festival, at 
which half-wild horses were caught by the 
lasso, tamed and ridden by the adventurous 
Corsicans. The scene of the sports was a 
green plateau, among the mountains, in the 
centre of which stood the rustic pavilion of 
the lord of Guitera, surmounted by a stand- 
ard emblazoned with his arms. It was the 
custom of the seigneur to reward the victor 
in the games, by presenting him with a 
richly-ornamented gun. While all eyes 
were fixed upon the horses, dashing round 
the arena in wild freedom, snorting, throw- 
ing the foum from their mouths, and tossing 
their ragged manes in the air, Tonino, pale, 
haggard, and scowling, suddenly appeared. 
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He held in his hand the formidable /asso— 
a rope, furnished with a noose—uand, sud- 
denly dashing into the centre of the plateau, 
he threw it around the legs of a strong 
horse, and pulled him to the ground. Ere 
the animal could recover himself, the victor 
had bitted and saddled him; and when he 
arose furiously to his Jegs, he was forced to 
obedience by the sharpness of the curb. 
Dashing around the circle, at full speed, 
Tonino was hailed with acclamations, us the 
winner of the prize; but his dusky lips be- 
trayed no smile of triumph, as he approach- 
ed the pavilion to receive the gun. 

Reining in his steed, with a suddenness 
that almost threw him upon his haunches, 
the fierce Corsican awaited the approach of 
his enemy, who slowly descended from the 
— on which his pavilion stood, and, 

aving gained the level ground, without 
daring to look the victor in the face, ex- 
tended the prize gun, a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, inlaid with silver. Tonino 
seized the -* by the muzzle, and cast 
it from him, The lord of Guitera laid his 
hand upon his poignard, and bent a furtive 
glance upon his guards, as if anxious, yet 
afraid, to bid them advance. But now, the 
eyes of Tonino almost emitted gleams of fire 
—and, rising in his stirrups, he threw his 
right arm aloft, and whirled his fatal lasso 
thrice around hishead. Atthethird revolution 
of the rope, it descended over the body of the 
feudal chieftain—and, an instant after, he 
was writhing in the strict embrace of the 
noose. The attack was so sudden, that the 
guards were paralyzed; and the avenger, 
taking —— of their panic, plunged 
his rowels, to the heels, in the flanks of his 
wild steed, and the tortured animal launched 
forth in fleet career, dragging the body of 
the noble at his heels. The wild horse 
rushed to the verge of the plateau, where 
the hue of the vegetation brightened into a 
more vivid tint, marking the boundary of the 
dangerous morasses. Here, as if instinc- 
tively aware of peril, the horse recoiled ; 
but a heavy plunge of the spur, sent him 
into the treacherous waste. Here he floun- 
dered for a moment, and the Corsicans be- 
held their lord, rising, in an agony of fear, 
and clinging to the stirrup of Tonino. The 
latter spurned him from his side; and, urg- 
ing his horse forward, uttered one fierce 
shout of exultation, ere he sank with his 
victim—and the treacherous morass closed 
over them for ever.—New England Maga- 
zine. 





Pew Books. 


HISVORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Montgomery Martin, Esq. 
[Tue following entertaining cento is selected 
trom the fifth and concluding volume of the 


above laborious work, an acquaintance with 
the contents of which is indispensable for an 
estimate of the vast resources of the British 
empire. | 

Siege of Gibraltar. 

On the morning of the 8th of September, 
1782, an almost simultaneous attack was 
made on all sides; nine line of battle ships 
passed along the garrison, discharging several 
broadsides at the works; 15 gun and mortar 
boats approached the town, and 170 pieces of 
ordnance, all of large calibre, opened into one 
magnificent discharge from the Spanish 
lines. The enemy kept up this tremendous 
fire on the 9th, resumed it at gun-fire on the 
10th, and at 7 a.m. had discharged (including 
the expenditure on the 8th) 5,527 shot, and 
2,302 shells, exclusive of the number fired by 
the men-of-war and mortar boats. The bom- 
bardment continued at the rate of 4,000 shots 
in the 24 hours, when, on the morning of the 
12th of September, the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, amounting to seven three- 
deckers, 31 ships of two decks, three frigates, 
and a number of xebeques, bomb ketches, and 
hospital ships, entered the bay, and in the 
afternoon were all at anchor between the 
Orange Grove and Algesiras. It required 
stout British hearts not to quail before this 
formidable armament; 47 sail of the line, 10 
battering ships, deemed perfect in design, 
and esteemed invincible, carrying 212 guns, 
innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb ketches, 
cutters, gun and mortar boats, and disem- 
barking craft, were then assembled in Gib- 
raltar Bay; on the land side were the most 
stupendous batteries and works, mounting 
200 pieces of heavy ordnance, protected by 
an army of 40,000 men, commanded by a 
victorious and active general, in the immedi- 
ate presence of two princes of the blood 
royal of France, and many of the highest no- 
bility of both countries, the coup d’wil af- 
fording a grand military spectacle such as 
the annals of war had never before, and never 
since, presented. The Spaniards and French 
deemed success certain; our noble little band 
of Britons hoped for the best; and as the 
danger thickened around, instead of yieldin, 
to despair, their courage and presence o 
mind rose with the emergency ; indeed it is 
impossible, even at this distance of time, to 
reflect without enthusiasm on the conduct of 
those men who, on so eventful an occasion, 
raised higher than it had ever yet been—the 
true nobility of Britons. The batteries from 
the Spanish lines, which had continued their 
formidable fire, opened on the morning of 
the 13th of September, 1782, and were soon 
sustained by the battering ships, which 
moved to the attack in admirable order, actu- 
ally mooring within 900 yards of the king’s 
bastion, and in a few minutes four hundred 


pieces of the heaviest artillery were playing 
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at the same moment from the garrison and 
their assailants. After some hours, the bat- 
tering ships were found to be no less formid- 
able than they were represented ; our heaviest 
shells often rebounded off their sloped sum- 
mits, whilst 32 Ib. shot seemed incapable of 
making an impression on their dense sides. 
Frequently the besieged flattered themselves 
that these floating masses of destruction 
were on fire, but by application of fire-engines 
from within, the incipient conflagration was 
speedily extinguished. About noon, the 
enemy’s cannon, which had been previously 
too much elevated, became very destructive. 
and we then commenced what our troops had 
long looked forward to with a prospect of 
success—the firing of red hot balls. The 
fury of the British troops was now roused to 
an almost superhuman pitch ; the whole of the 
gigantic energies were directed towards the 
battering ships; they disregarded in a great 
measure the land batteries, and our guns ab- 
solutely vomited forth fire in the shape of 
ted hot balls, carcasses, and shells of every 
description. For some hours the fierce con- 
flict continued with doubtful success; but 
towards evening the incredible labour of the 
English troops began to be crowned with 
success: the admiral’s ship was in flames, 
the second in command was soon in the same 
awful condition, and by 8 p.m. the firing had 
almost entirely ceased from the attacking 
squadron. Our firing was continued through- 
out the night, and the cries, shrieks, and 
moars of the dying told a truly piteous 
tale, which the morning’s dawn painfully 
verified. About two o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th, one of the battering ships was a 
terrific blaze from stem to stern; another to 
the southward was in a similar state, and the 
horrid lure threw a vivid light over the scene 
of desolation around, which was heightened 
by six others of the battering ships being on 
fire between 3 and 4 a.m. 


Hatching Chickens at Gibraltar. 


During the extreme scarcity of provisions, 
where the Spaniards vigorously prosecuted 
the siege, a singular mode of hatching 
chickens was practised .by the Hanoverians. 
The eggs were placed with some cotton, 
wool, or other warm substance, in a tin case 
of such construction as to be heated either by 
a lamp or hot water; and, by a proper atten- 
tion to the temperature of heat, the eggs 
were commonly hatched in the usual time of 
a hen’s sitting. A capon was then taught to 
rear them: the feathers were plucked from 
his breast and belly ; he was then scourged 
with a bunch of nettles, and placed upon the 
young hatch, whose downy warmth afforded 
such comfort to the bare and smarting parts, 
that he from that period reared them up with 
equal care and tenderness as though they had 
been his own offspring. 
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The Poor at Gibraltar. 


There is much poverty among the poorer 
classes at Gibraltar, especially among the 
aliens; the lower order of Moors and Jews 
have a filthy appearance ; they wear a sort of 
frock composed of flimsy blanketing, with a 
hood and sleeves for wet weather ; loose cot- 
ton drawers, open at the knees, the legs bare, 
the feet in clumsy slippers, and scull.cap of 
greasy woollen; this garb is frequently worn 
night and day until it drops to pieces. The 
chief dish of the lower orders is called gespa- 
cho, and is composed of water, vinegar, oil, 
capsicums, garlic, and salt, into which b 
is broken; all the family sit round the bowl, 
each person helping himself with a wooden 
spuon. 

Government Pawnbroking. 


A singular institution exists at Malta, 
termed the Monte di Pieta, which was estab- 
lished there in the year 1597; and, like all 
institutions of the sort in other parts of 
Europe, particularly at Rome, with the object 
of affording pecuniary relief to the distressed 
at reasonable interest, thereby preventing 
them from having recourse to usurous con- 
tracts. Any sum of money, however small, 
is advanced to the applicants on the securi 
of property given in pawn,—such as gold, 
silver, and other precious articles, or wearin; 
apparel, whether worn or new. The peri 
of the loan is for three years on pawns of the 
first description, and never more than two on 
those of the latter, renewable at the option of 
the parties, who are also at liberty to redeem 
their pawns at any time within the period on 
payment of interest in proportion. The un- 
claimed pawns, at the expiration of the 
period, are sold by public auction, and the re- 
sidue of the proceeds, after deducting the sum 
due to the institution, is payable to the per- 
son producing the ticket. Of the accommo- 
dation thus afforded by the Monte, not unfre- 
quently persons in better circumstances have 
availed themselves for any monetary exi- 

ncy, and in this way considerable sums 

ve been advanced. 
The Lord’s Prayer in the Maltese 
Lunguage. 

Missierna li inti fis meuiet jitkaddes 
ismech, tigi saltnatech icun |i trit int chif fis 
sema hegda flart. Hhobsna ta culium atina 
illum u Ahhfrilna dnubietna chif ahhna 
nabhfru lil min hhata ghalina u laddahhan- 
na fittigrif ta tentazzioni isda ehhlisna mid- 
deni. Amen. 

Tar Wells at Zante. 

Zante possesses petroleum and tar sprin; 
somewhat similar to those of Trinidad. The 
springs are situated on the edge of a marshy 
spot about a quarter of a league from the sea, 
near the shore of Chieri Bay. The t is 
on the south side of the morass, of a circular 
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form, paved with stone, about 50 feet in cir- 
cumference, and about one deep, to the sur- 
face of the tar. The two others are smaller ; 
they are situated on the northern side of the 
morass, at the distance of 200 paces. The 
petroleum, or mineral tar, lies on the bottom 
and sides of the pool. from which it is col- 
lected to the amount of about 50 or 60 barrels 
annually, and is applied to the purposes’ of 
smearing boats and out-of-door work, as rail- 
ings, &c. It is said to cement stones toge- 
ther with singular cohesiveness, It has been 
attempted to employ it for cordage, but it is 
said not to answer the purpose, as it rots the 
hemp, and renders the cables friable. The 
surface of the water which lies above the tar, 
is iridescent in clear weather, occasioned 
probably by a minute portion of naphtha, or 
the finer parts of tar floating on it. The 
body of the water is limpid, and by those 
who have tasted it, is said to be by no means 
unpleasant, although sensibly impregnated 
with the bituminous matter. The tar is 
thrown up, as it were, in the act of boiling, 
but the superincumbent water remains at rest ; 
both the water and the tar are quite cool, 
even in the hottest weather. The bottom of 
these springs has never been sounded, and 
any buoyant substance sunk by art in them 
is found floating on the surface of the sea 
shortly afterwards. 


The fierce Siroc. 


The walls of houses, stone floors, and 
pavements, invariably become moist when 
the sirocco blows. But although the sirocco 
is so charged with moisture,—vegetables, 
especially that part of them exposed to it for 
any length of time, appear quite shrivelled 
and burnt up, and very frequently they are 
destroyed altogether. Wine bottled in a si- 
rocco is greatly injured, and often destroyed. 
Meat taints astonishingly soon during its 
prevalence. No prudent housekeeper ever 
salts meat at this time ; for it either taints at 
once, not taking the salt, or else it keeps very 
badly. No carpenter uses glue in a sirocco, 
for it does not adhere. No painter willingly 
works during its prevalence, for his paint 
will not dry. The natives assert, that if 
paint, applied during a sirocco, does happen 
to dry by intense heat, and a change of wind, 
it always oozes again on the return of the si- 
rocco. Bakers diminish the quantity of their 
leaven during the sirocco. as dough is found 
to ferment sufficiently without it. 





“VISIT TO ALEXANDRIA, DAMASCUS, AND 
JERUSALEM. 
By Edward Hogg, M. D. 


Naigaa lively and entertaining journal is from 

the pen of an intelligent observer, who nei- 

ther overlooks the wrecks of past ages nor the 

influences of his own time—the past glory of 
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Balbec and Jerusalem—or the present poli- 
tical position of Egypt, and the other coun- 
tries through which our traveller journeyed. 
Of the architectural antiquities of his route 
he presents us with several finished pictures : 
of Balbec, especially, there is a highly inter- 
esting description, even in comparison with 
Lamartine’s elaborate details, already quoted 
in our pages: of Jerusalem, the historical 
and descriptive notices are likewise copious ; 
but the main importance of Dr. Hogg’s 
journal lies in the value of his pictures of 
society and manners in Syria, as the results 
of the liberal policy of Mohammed Ali, its 
present ruler; of the various political and 
commercial relations of this country too, Dr. 
Hogg has been enabled to present more ex- 
tended views than previous travellers have 
done, from his increased facilities and advan- 
tages. 

As our extracts from Lamartine’s Pilerim- 
age, through a portion of Dr. Hogy’s route, 
have been somewhat copious in the present 
volume, we must be content with chary quo- 
tation from the work before us; though the 
pleasant and attractive style in which the 
information is conveyed would otherwise 
warrant the transfer of several pages to our 
columns, Qur extract, relates to a natural 
wonder as yet comparatively little known. :—] 


The Sapphire Grot, at Capri. 


The most attractive object is the Sapphire 
Grot, at the northern extremity of the island, 
which, having only been recently re-disco- 
vered, of course, excites considerable atten- 
tiun, The sole entrance to this remarkable 
cavern is a small semicircular opening, close 
to the edge of the water, at the base of an 
almost perpendicular cliff, which here dips 
from a great height into the sea. In form it 
closely resembles the mouth of an oven, which 
it exceeds but littie in size ; yet, immediately 
within, it enlarges into a grotto of consider. 
able dimensions, with an arched roof that 
spans like a dome a placid expanse of water, 
of the deepest azure. A signal being made, 
a long, uarrow boat, specially constructed to 
convey visiters within the cave, pushes from 
the shore; but the entrance can only be 
effected when the weather is perfectly calm, 
and at the favourable moment of the reflux 
of the waves. The visiter now places him- 
self below the edge of the boat, which two 
guides adroitly and speedily conduct through 
the narrow passage. He then finds himself 
in a spacious, circular cavern, into which the 
direct rays of light only penetrate through 
the aperture by which he has entered ; and 
this not being more than four feet either in 
height or breadth, the space within would be 
a mere gloomy and obscure recess, were it 
not distinguished from all other known ca- 
verns by the peculiarity which has conferred 
upon it the name of the Sapphire Grot. To 
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understand this it must be remembered, that 
the entrance to this sirgular cave is to be 
considered as the apex of a subaqueous arch, 
springing on one side from the bottom of the 
sea, and on the other from a ledge of rock 
near the surface of the water. Thus the 
an part of the light within is derived from 
the rays that pass through the blue. waters of 
the surrounding ocean. By this denser me- 
dium some of these rays are intercepted and 
absorbed, while the remainder refracted by 
passing through the water, and then reflected 
upwards from the bottom, diffuse a rich blue 
colour over the roof and sides of this beautiful 
grotto, which is finely varied in appearance 
by the direct rays that pass through the en- 
trance, as they fall on the undulating surface 
of the waves within. 

The singular effect of light, thus passing 
through an aqueous medium, is here further 
illustrated by the shadow of the boat being 
thrown upon the roof of the cave, as well as 
by an experiment, easily made, of closing 
entirely the entrance of the grot, which in- 
creases the intensity of the rich cerulean tints 
that so conspicuously distinguish it. That 
portion of the cave which is filled by the sea 
does not possess a width of perhaps more than 
seventy or eighty feet, yet the imagination is 
so powerfully aided by the blue aerial perspec- 
tive, that it requires a positive exertion of the 
reasoning faculty to form a correct estimate 
of its real dimensions. 

At the farthest extremity of the cavern, a 
wide and shelving portion of rock affords a 
convenient landing-place, beyond which are 
some vestiges of steps. These appear to lead 
to the termination of a subterraneous entrance 
from the island, now ovstructed with rubbish, 
and hitherto unexplored. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the present opening to this re- 
markable grotto esceped the notice of the 
ancients, or that the imperial voluptuary, who 
sought with such avidity new sources of en- 
joyment, neglected, during his long residence 
here, the advantages presented by a cavern, 
apparently designed by nature to contribute 
to royal luxury. This favoured spot may well 
be imagined, during the oppressive heat of 
summer, to have been often the joyous scene 
of imperial revels,—its sides, perhaps, gemmed 
with the varied spoils of the depths beneath, 
and its retired recesses converted into coral 
bowers. Here a mimic Venus, in her pearly 
car, drawn by dolphins, and. surrounded by 
Cupids and Graces, may have floated luxuri- 
ously on the azure waves; and Neptune, 
wielding his trident, may here have assem- 
bled his tritons, and other fabled monsters of 
the deep, to dissipate, by their autic gambols, 
the listless languor of the imperial recluse. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
By L. E.L. 
Tuere is no change upon the air, 
No record in the sky ; 
No pall-hke storm comes forth to shroud 
The year about to die. 
A few light clouds are on the heaven, 
A few far stars are bright ; 
And the pale moon shines as she shines 
On many a commun night. 
Ah, not in heaven, but upon earth, 
Are signs of change express’d ; 
The closing year has left its mark 
On human brow and breast. 
How much goes with it to the grave 
Of life’s most precious things ; 
Methinks each year dies on a pyre, 
Like the Assyrian kings. 
Affections, friendships, confidence,— 
There's not a year hath died 
But all these treasures of the heart 
Lie with it side by side. 
The wheels of time work heavily ; 
We marvel day by day 
To see how from the chain of life 
The gilding wears away. 
Sad the mere change of fortune’s chance 
Aud sad the friend unkind ; 
But whet has saduess like the change 
That in ourselves we find ? 
I've wept my castle in the dust, 
Wept o'er an altered brow ; 
Tis far worse murmuriug o'er those tears, 
“ Would | could weep them now!" 
Oh, for mine early confidence, 
Which, like that graceful tree, 
Beut cordial, as if each approach 
Could but in kinduess be ! 
Then was the time the fairy Hope 
My future fortune told, 
Or Youth, the alchemist, that turn’d 
Whate’er he touch'd to gold. 
But Hope's sweet words can never be 
What they have been of yore; 
I am grown wiser, aud believe 
In fairy tales no more. 
And Youth has spent his wealth, and bought 
The knowledge he would fain 
Change for forgetfulness, and live 
His dreaming life again. 
I'm weary, weary : day-dreams, years, 
I’ve seen alike depait, 
And sullen Care aud Discontent 
Hang brooding o’er my heart. 
Another year, another year,— 
Alas! aud must it be 
That Time's most dark and weary wheet 
Must turn agaiu for me? 
In vain I seek from out the past 
Some cherish’d wreck to save ; 
Affection, feeling, hope, are dead,— 
My heart is its owu grave ! 


The Gatherer, 


Quid pro Quo.—A Frenchman meeting an 
English soldier with a Waterloo medal, began 
sneeringly to animadvert on the British Go- 
vernment for bestowing such a trifle, which 
did not cost them three francs. “ That. ig 
true, to be sure,” replied the soldier; “ it did 
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not cost the English Government three francs, 
but it cost the French a Napoleon.” 

On a Welsh parson applying to the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, the late Dr. Luxmore, to give 
him a living, the following dialogue tovk 
place between them at his lordship’s palace. 
Loquitur sacerdos : 

“ I have waited upon your lordship to ask 
you to give me a living.” 

% Your claim, sir ?” 

“ Nearly twenty years a curate in your 
diocese; and no man, my lord, can say @ 
word against my character.” 

“ Good—I’ll think of you; you certainly 
have a cluim upon me.” (Subauditur—if 
all this be true.) 

“The curate bowed and retired ; but, al- 
most immediately returning, the dialogue 
was resumed. 

“I beg pardon, my lord; but I have a 
further favour to request.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ It is that your lordship will not send me 
into the mountains.” 

The fact was, the supplicant, in addition 
to some hereditary property, and a small 
extra-episcopal benefice, had married a ban- 
ker’s widow in Shropshire, just within the 
diocese, where he had long been living on 
the fat of the land. 

“The mountains, sir!’ said his some- 
what startled diocesan. “ Why, were you 
not born in the mountains ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, my lord; but my wife don’t speak 
Welsh.” 

“Your wife, sir!—she does not preach, 
does she ?” 

“ No, my lord, she only lectures.” 

The bishop, whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing, and a better tempered man never 
breathed, took the joke in good part; and 
finding, on inquiry, that the character the 
curate had given of himself was, in the main, 
a true one—that is to say, that he had not 
more than about his share of human infir- 
mities—gave him a rectory in the very depth 
of the mountains, which, oddly enough, his 
father had been the incumbent of before him ; 
and where he only died a few months back, 
having drunk, I should think, as much Welsh 
ale as any one of his predecessors, and that 
is saying enough.—Fraser's Magazine. 

Massacre.—It is related that when Conan, 
with 11,000 British warriors, founded the 
kingdom of Armorica, or Brittany, in the 
fourth century, Dionotus, King of Cornwall, 
despatched his daughter, Ursula, with 1,000 
British virgins to be their wives. The fair 
adventurers being cast ashore by a tempest 
among the Picts, and declining their addresses, 
were massacred by the barbarians. 

Royal Wit.—When the King of Denmark 
was about to quit the Congress of Vienna, 
the Emperor Alexander. observed, “ Your 


Majesty carries away all our hearts.” Upon 
which, the king, who had not profited by the 
general scramble for the provinces, wittily 
replied, “ Yes, Sire, but not a single soul.” 


The following appeared a short time since 
in an American paper ;—“ I, Jean de Merion, 
bein oblige trou necessite, to teach de langue 
Francaise a tous de peuple, I be glad you 
send your childs a moi. Je demure a toder 
ind of Second-street. Oh, I ave forgot to say 
: mak sa a vendre, et I have four dol- 
ars a month pour teach the plus polite langue 
d’Europe.” - . PW. G.C. 

Building —Some years since, a Mr. T. 
Barnes, a builder, remarkable for his wealth, 
parsimony, and meanness of appearance, was 
erecting several rows of small houses in Step- 
ney fields, and being examined before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in regard 
to a projected water company, he was asked 
how many houses he had in the neighbour- 
hood: he replied that he knew how many 
he had when he came out in the morning, 
but that he could not tell, within filty, how 
many he should have when he returned. 


Very True.—That excessive diffidence, 
that insurmountable shyness, which is so apt 
to freeze the current of conversation in Eng- 
land, has been very correctly accounted for by 
Cowper, who says :— 

“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute.” 

An Ear for Music——When one of the 
Sandwich Island princes was in this country, 
he was present at a royal entertainment, at 
which the band from one of the regiments of 
guards performed some very scientific and 
composite pieces of music; the Sandwich 
Islander was observed to listen most intently, 
and being asked by one of the’ company 
whether he was pleased with the music, he 
answered that he had been greatly delighted 
with the drum. 


Translation of the lines written with a pencil 
by Lucien Buonaparte on the wall of Shak- 
speare’s house, at Stratford-upon-Avon :— 

“ The eye of genius glistens to admire 

How memory hails the sounds of Shakspeare's lyre ; 
One tear I shed to form a crystal shrine 

To all that’s grand, immortal, and divine.” 





VOL. XXVI. OF THE MIRROR, 


With a Steel-plate Portrait and a Memoir of the Poet» 
Worpsworrts, Sixty-five Engravings, and upwards 
of 460 pages, price 5s. 6d. is now pu lishing. 

Part 173, price 8d., aud Part 174, price 6d., com- 
pleting the volume, are also ready. 

The SuprLementary Numeper, with Portrait, 
Memoir, Title-page, Preface, aud Index, will be 
published on January 2, 1836. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Abel, Dr. Clarke, his description of an orang- 
outang, 134 
Abercrombies, the three, 32 
Aberdeen, lord, manners of, 252 
Abimo Jassima, Prince, a story, 126 
Abruzzi, inn in the, 349 
Adelaide Gallery, the, 114—135—150 
Adventure at Achen, 244 
in Italy, 245 
Airy, professor, on Halley’s Comet, 184 
Albuera, battle of, anniversary of, 246 
Alchemist, a modern one, 382 ~ 
Alceobaga, monastery of, 37—59 
Alleghany Mountains, sojourn in, 230 
Almanacks, old, 7] 
Aloe, the great American, 32 
America, stage-coach travelling in, 49 
American vessel, “ the Toronto,” 256 
Anecdotes, military, 195—245 
Animals, humanity to, 290 
their instinct, 357 
their own phlebotomists, 2 
on the bodies of others, 5 
Anne, queen, Christmas in her reign, 426 
cookery under, 74 
Annuals for 1836: 
Amulet, 391—409—429 
Comic Almanack, 297 
Forget-me-not, 331 
Friendship’s Offering, 325 
Fulcher’s Sudbury Pocket-book, 363 
Keepsake, 395 
Landscape, 335 
Oriental, 322 
Picturesque, 400—410 
Squib, Jo! 
Token, 336 
Ant and Bee, intellectuality of, 30 
Antiquities, Egyptian and Grecian, 29 
Grecian, 112 
Ants, wings of, 183 
Apricot, the Moorpark, 117 
Arab and his horse, 240 
Arabia, security of, 256 
Arabian horse, the, 256—268 
Arabs in Ethiopia, 438 
Aretic Land Expedition, outline of the, 206 
Arctic Regions, masquerade in, 40 
Aretino’s epitaph, translation, 384 
Aristocracy, English, the, 252 
Anns, coats of, origin of, 272 
Arts, origin of the, 272 
Arundel, the earls of, 118 
Ashantee, cabooceer of, 72 
magicians, 73 
palace in, 56 
Assassination of Henry IV., 164 
Astley’s amphitheatre, origin of, 160 
August, its flowers and insects, 122 
Augustine’s, St., at Canterbury, 160 
Austria, poor in, 30 
Autobiography of a Scotch terrier, 396 
Back, captain, outline of his recent expedi- 
tion, 184—206 
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Badajoz, storming of, 303 
Baireut, Lamartine at, 253 
Balbec, ruins of, described, 270—285—302 
Balloon ascent, extraordinary, 207 
Banbury Cakes, 224 
Banditti, murder by, 426 
Banquet, monastic, 38 
Bartholomew Fair, origin of, 130 
Batalha, magnificent chapel of, 58 
monastery of, 39—57 
Beauvilliers, the French cook, 108 
Becket, his shrine at Canterbury, 361 
Beckford, Mr., and Fonthill Abbey, 173 
Bees, hiving, 171 
Beetle, the stag, food of the, 103 
Belgium and Holland, poor in, 30 
Bell-casting, extraordinary, 128 
Bells, inscriptions on, 338 
Berkshire and Mr, Pitt, 112 | 
Bible, new edition of, 80 
Birds, asylum for, 59 
their eggs, 358 
nests, eatable, 31 
singular, 171 
Blackberry jam, 192 
Blacking, origin of, 272 
Blower fish, specimen of, 85 
Book, the oldest printed, 160 
Books epitomized, 32 
New, noticed and quoted : 
Annals and Antiquities of Lacock 
Abbey. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
373 


f] 
Barry Cornwall’s Life of Kean, 44 
Beckford’s Excursion to Alcobaga and 
Batalha, 36—57 
Bridgewater Treatise, the seventh, 
241—280 
Britton and Brayley’s description of 
the late Houses of Parliament, 60 
Brown’s Anecdotes of Quadtupeds, 5 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, 29—62—22] 
Collier's New Facts regarding the 
Life of Shakspeare, 9 
Doctor, the, vol. iii., 7O—124 
Empress, the, a novel, 26 
Hastings’s Illustrations of the Natu- 
ral History of Worcester, 20 
Hogg’s Travels, 446 
Hoskins’s Travels in Ethiopia, 401 
Irving’s Indian Sketches, 224—282— 


(Washington) Miscellanies, 12 
—42 


Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, 
third series, 162 —168—203—290 
Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, 237—253—268—285—302 

Leigh’s Guide to Boulogne, 146 
Margaret Ravenscroft, a novel, 411— 
426 


Martin’s History of the British Colo- 
nies, 
Meyen’s Voyage round the World, 6 
No. 756] , 
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Books, Moore’s Fudges in England, 126—188 
Paulding’s New Pilgrim’s Progress, 

292 
Pencillings by the Way, 250—367— 

379 


7 

Pontecoulani’s History of Halley’s 
Comet, 205 

Random Recollections of the House 
of Commons, 377 

Reumur’s History of the 16th and 
17th centuries, 131 

Reunie’s Faculties of Birds, 103 

Roberts’s Scenes and Characteristics 
of Hindostan, ]3S—156 

Stedman’s Wanderings in New South 
Wales, 209 

Stuart’s Tour in North America, 50 

St. John’s Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali, 34 
Summer Ramble in Syria, 185 

Two Friends, by Lady Blessington, 
90 

Washington Irving’s Miscellanies, 12 

2 


Williams’s Historical Sketch of Sculp- 
ture in Wood, 78—87 
Bonn students, sketches of, 436 
Bosnia, marriage custom in, 416 
Boulogne, Napoleon’s column at, 145 
Bouquet, the soldier’s, 245 
Bourrienne, M. de, bribe offered to, 203 
Boyhood, its delights, 440 
Brains, extraordinary, 247 
Brank, punishment of, 9 
Bread, the staff of life, 352 
Breakwater, model of the, 115 
Bridges, repair of, 224 
Bridge of Sighs at Venice, interior of, 258 
British Association, the, 299—362 
Museum, British birds in, 69—212 
Brown, W., the supposed inventer of steam 
navigation, 356 
Bruges stove, the, described, 39 
Brustolini, the sculptor in wood, 98 
Buffon, study of, 128 
Bullace, the white, 118 
Bull-fight in Spain, death at one, 335 
Bulletins, family, 112 
Buonapartiana, 295 
Code Napoleon, 295 
hypocrisy of, 296 
and the infernal machine, 103 
and Josephine, 295 
letter to Junot, 296 
and Madame de Stael, 295 
person of, 296 
and Pius VII., 295 
in Russia, 296 
Burns, estimate of his genius, 79 
Burying alive in India, 323 
Busts, acoustic, 116 
Butterflies, beauty of, 122 
Byron, Lord, his description of the Rhine, 89 
Cadafaiz, domain of, 37—60 
Cesarea, vestiges of, 187 


Caffire-land, inhabited tree in, 209 
Calculating Machine, new, 303 
Calcutta house, furniture of, 138 
Calvaries, origin of, 31 
Calves, twin, 291 
Cambacéres, an epicure, 75 
Camel-drivers song, 80 
riding, 96 
Canada, Fergus settlement in, 350 
Janal boat, the Paisley, 136 
Cane, growth of, in France, 191 
Canterbury, pilgrimages to, 263—360 
Cape of _ Hope, thunder and lightning 
at, 48 
Cape Horn described, 306 
Capibara, economy of the, 247 
Caréme, the French cook, 108 
Carpenter charities, the, in London, 354 
Carthage, site of, 238 
Cartwright, major, tomb of, 432 
Carving wood, origin of, 78 
Carvings, rare, noticed, 87 
Cat detecting a thief, 203 
and dog, dispositions of, 203 
and parrot, 111 
Cats, anecdotes of, 169 
burning for sport, 131 
crossing water, 203 
Caterpillars, changes of, 183 
Cathedrals, carvings in, 79 
Catholic Church, St. John’s Wood, 417 
Celibacy, instances of, 208 
Cemetery, Holy Innocents’, at Paris, 210 
Ceylon, crows in, 376 
Chanticleer, the, at Cape Horn, 307 
Character, extraordinary, 352 
Charlemagne, burial-place of, 128 
Charles 1., gold medal of, 337 
history of the times of, 222 
IL., cookery under, 74 
XIL., of Sweden, anecdote of, 195 
the Bold and the Swiss, 195 
Charms for the cramp, 221 
Chatsworth, arboretum at, 231 
Cheese-press, new, 105 
Cheshire, antique tower in, 51 
Chess and the world compared, 288 
Chichester cathedral, description of, 151 
Childhood, lines to, 277 
Children and dogs, 220 
gracefulness of, 220 
training, 112 
Chilians, customs of the, 6 
Chiitern Hundreds, accepting the, 378 
Chimneys, smoky, to cure, 351 
China, customs in, 213—214 
Choisy, petits soupers of, 75 
Cholera, the, at Mecca, 240 
Christchurch, the Salisbury Chapel at, 296 
Christ’s Hospital, discipline at, 221 
Christmas customs : 
carols, 425 
evergreens, 425 
Lord of Misrule, 423 
Mistletoe, 425 
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Christmas g, 423 
waits, 425 
wassailing, 426 
Circus, Roman, scene in the, 27 
Civilization, life prolonged by, 255 
Classic Trade, 176 
Cline, bust of, 221 
Cobbett, by himself, 155 
the late Mr., 378 
Cod-fish in fresh water, 291 
Coffee-house politicians, by Hazlitt, 227 
Coining in France, 224 
Coleridge, Mr., his motto, 221 
Cologne and Bonn, notes on, 435 
Colosseum, origin of the, 96 
Comet, the approaching, 63 
Halley’s, 183 
M. Pontecoulant on, 205 
Lines to the, 242 
a new one, 96 
Comets, M. Arago on, 123 
influences attributed to, 154 
Conchology, nomenclature of, 148 
Confession, the, 55 
Confessions of a Manslayer, 92 
Contentment, Dutch, 144 
Convents, Spanish, 160 
Cook, Captain, anecdote of, 384 
Cooke, G. F., his toe-bone, 43 
Cookery, French and English, 73—108 
old, a song, 47 
Cooks, celebrated living, 111 
Corruption, odd, 256 
Corsican Vengeance, a sketch, 443 
Cottayes, Ethiopian, 438 
Coventry, Sir Thomas White’s charities at, 
130—147 : 
Courtship, conceits of, 160 
Cowper, birthplace of, 65 
Cowthorpe Oak, dimensions of the, 421 
Craniology, worth of, 30 
Craw-fish, name of the, 183 
Crocodiles, age of, 176 
in the Nile, 186 
Crocus, the autumnal, J22 
Cross-bills, flight of, 35 
Cuckoo, American, 212 
Culloden, battle of, 246 
Culpepper, colonel, to Major Brande, 294 . 
Curiosities, church, 338 
Damascus blades, 272 
Darwin, his prophetic lines on steam, 355 
Davy, Sir Humphry, his description of the 
Proteus, 280 
Days, lucky and unlucky, 124 
Dead Sea, the, described, 269 
Death omen, singular, 55 
reflections on, 95 
Denmark, poor in, 30 
Deodand, origin of, 295 
Derby, watch-clocks at, 181 
Dinner, East Indian, 140 
at the Rothschilds’, 109 
maxims for, 156 
Russian merchant’s, 41] 
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Dinners, French and English compared, 111 
Distinction, odd, 352 
Diving-bell, model of, 115 
Dog-days explained, 68 
Dogs, habit of, 192 
Dog and horse, anecdote of, 204 
Dogs, sagacity of, 169 
Dongola, cottages in, 438 
tale of, 439 
Dough, lines on, by Dryden, 272 
Douglas, David, death of, 248 
Drachenfels, scenery of the, 89 
Dragon-flies, varieties of, 20 
Dribble Hall, a sketch, 77 
Drinking, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, anec- 
dotes of, 313—316 
Drought and heat, extraordinary, 163 
Drowned Fisherman, the, a tale, 391 
Druids and mistletoe, 425 
Drunkard’s cloak, the, 9 
Drunkenness, evidence of, 288 
Dry = Kyan’s patent process for preventing, 
95 


5 
Dublin audience, the, 267 
Dudley, the late earl of, anecdote of, 111 
Duelling, 320 
Dufief, M. and Mile. Mars, 419 
Dwarf page, the, 26 
Ear, bones of the, 115 
Earth, air, and heaven, 29 
mean temperature of the, 206 
Earthquake, terrific, 27 
Earwig, error respecting, J03 
Earwigs and flies, 358 
Fast Indian dinner described, 140 
establishment, details of, 138 
East Indies, ice in, 156 
Eating fast, anecdotes of, 192 
Eddystone lighthouse, model of the, 114 
Edinburgh, curiosities of, 380 
Edom, present state of, 186 
Education, error in, 368 
in Europe, 143 
Edward VI., Christmas in the reign of, 423 
Eel, the, affected by winds, 84 
electric, caught in France, 96 
Eels, curious facts respecting, 170 
generation of, 150 
travelling over land, 358 
Egypt, ancient houses in, 199 
furniture in, 217 
Ela, countess of Shrewsbury, her romantic 
history, 370 
Electro-magnetic apparatus, 136 
Elephants, anecdotes of, 22 
Elephant from the King of Oude, 144 
Elizabethan carvings, rare, 79 
. style of architecture, 61 
“ Emma of Troy” American steam-raft, 
Enghien, duke of, 195 
England in 1551 and 1666, 131-2 
: and America, 16 
poor in, 30 
English manners. old, pictures of, 131 
writing, fine specimens of, 221 


136 
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Enthusiast, a mad one, 224 
Entomological books and societies, 103 
Epigram on a coxcomb, 351] 
Epitaph on Brawne, 64 
Petrarch, 64 
eccentric, 208—352 
in Hampshire, 272 
on achild, 351 
short-hand, 80 
Spanish, 320 
on a tall man, 128 
on two children, 160 
Epithets, choice of, 30 
Kprouvettes, anecdotes of, 191 
Escapes, lucky, 143 
Ethiopia, antiquities of, 401 
Europe, poor in, 30 
Eye, an artificial one, 115 
Faith and Friendship, 86 
Famine in 1314, 6] 
at Oporto, 48 
Fanaticism, patriotic, 261 
Ferns, varieties of, 22 
Ferrers family, superstition respecting, 56 
Festivals, influence of, 31 
Fidelity in a dog, 159 
Fire-fly, phosphorescence of the, 176 
Fish, curions, 84—85 
food of, 83 
growth of, 83 
hearing of, 292 
new, 176 
noises of, 149 
non-migration of, 170 
Fishing in Aftica, 304 
Fitzwilliam Family, founder of the, 262 
Flowers, opening and shutting of, 213 
Fonthill Abbey and Mr. Beckford, 173 
Forest Lord, the, a Christmas tale, 430 
Fortune, reverses of, 192 
Foster, the late Captain, at Cape Horn, 307 
Fox-hunting in France, 278 
swimming, 290 
France, fine arts in, 416 
high life in, 91 
poor in, 30 
Francfort fair, 128 
Franking letters, 320 
Frederick the Great, his libraries, 195 
Frederick-William 1., King of Prussia, anec- 
dotes of, 382—413 
Friday, unlucky, 125 
Friend, lines to a, 357 
Friendship and love, by Dryden, 272 
Fudges in England, the, 127—188 
Fun, annual register of, 300 
Funeral, eccentric, 384 
Gages, varieties of, 116 
Gainsborough, anecdote of, 208 
Gallery of Practical Science, 118—135—150 
Galvanism, definition of, 220 
Gaming, rationale of, 95 
Garay, the inventer of steam navigation, 355 
Gardening, Chinese, 36 
Gardens, old, 256 
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Gardens, public, in England, 203 
Gelatine in an ox, 287 
General, the first English, 17 
Genius, effeminacy of men of, 221 
Gennasereth, lake of, described, 255 
Geological globe, 150 
Germanism and the Lake School, 142 
Germany, poor in, 30 
Gibbons, his carvings, 87 
Gibraltar, hatching chickens at, 445 
poor at, 
siege of, 444 
Gisors, the prisoner of, 226 
Glasses, small, 384 
Gleanings, ichthyological, 83 
Glengorroch, a tradition of the Forty-five, 331 
Gnat, economy of the, 183 : 
Godesburg Castle, ruins of, 88 
Godoloski, a child of fortune, 185 
Gold among the Burmese, 319 
Gold-fish, 20 
water for, 135 
Good, happiness of doing, 303 
Gordon Castle and Park described, 250 
duke and duchess of, 251 
Grammar schools, their intention, 62 
Granges, their object, 272 
Grasshoppers, chirping of, 20 
Greeks, customs of the, 71 
Greek Parliament, 239 
pirate, 239 
women, 320) 
Green Gage, origin of the. 117 
Gregg, captain, tomahawked and scalped, 246 
Grey Hairs, on my, 329 
Ground ivy, 358 
Guillotine, the, at Paris, 234° 
Hulls, Jonathan, his pamphlet on steam 
navigation, 356 
Hall, the, at Penshurst, described, 275 
Halley’s Comet, 63—]83—205 
Hamlet, play of, 258 
Handgl, anecdote of, 31 
Hardwick Hall, improvements in, 368 
Hares feeding, 104 
Harp-Ventura, the, 137 
“ Harvey Birch,”, origin of, 192] 
Hawks, their eagerness in pursuit of prey, 557 
gregarious and migratory, 358 
Hawkwood, Sir John, memoir of, 17 
his tomb, 312 
Health-drinking, origin of, 424 
Heat and drought, extraordinary, 163 
Heating air apparatus, 114 
Hedgehog in winter, 104 
“ Hell,” origin of, 144 
Hemans, the late Mrs., 24—48—76 
Henry IV., death of, 345 
of France, assassination of, 164 
tigh Wycombe, education at, 224 
Hippesley, the actor, epitaph on, 240 
Holland, low coast of, 128 
Holy Land, Lamartine’s travels in the, 237 
Holyrood, palace of, 381 
Holy Sepulchre, church of the, 268 
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—— system, the, 384 
Hood, Mr., his Comic Annual for 1836, 287 
Hope, lines on, 330 
Horn. curious, 8 
Horses swimming, 204 
Hot Springs, vegetation in, 135 
How very extraordinary ! a sketch, 105 
Howard, history of the house of, 118 
Humane Society, new receiving-house of, 257 
Humming-bird, lines to, 220 
Hunt, the late Mr., 378 
Hydrostatic bed, the, 114 
Hymn to Joy, from Schiller, 248 
morning, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 395 
Ice Harvests in India, 156 
Ices, when introduced, 48 
Idleness, criminality of, 112 
Ignorance, magisterial, 192 
Illness, its effect on Coleridge, 220 
Imprisonment, singular, 8 
Impromptu on Beaumaris, 351 
on Cowper’s hair, 351 
India, cotton in, 15 
coffee in, 15 
commerce in, 15 
East, company, 15 
and England, 15 
European influence in, 14 
food for silkworms, 16 
irtigation in, 14 
machinery in, 15 
passage to, 191 
post in, 15 
railways in, 16 
sporting adventure in, 218 
steam communication with, 16 
sugar in, 15 
timber in, 15 
tobacco in, 15 
trade with Cabul, 15 
first impressions of, 347 
India-rubber tree, the, 419 
first use of in England, 420 
Indian brother, revenge of one, 223 
North American, country, the, 283 
Infection, anecdote of remarkable, 104 
Infernal machine, the, ]}00—144 
Innocents, cemetery of the, at Paris, 210 
Insane, employment of the, 222 
Inscriptions, quaint, 339—351 
Insect, definition of, 30 
Interruption, an odd one, 29 
Irim, rose-garden of, 5 
Iron mask, a in the, 194 
Italy, poor in, 30 
Sela, white, 212 
fomen festivals, 126 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, the, 342 
Jerusalem, first sight of, 187 
Jesus, burial of, ceremony of, 276 
Jew, the, lines on, 363 
Jews at Bombay, 324 
superstition of, 125 
Jungles, night in the, 158 
Kean, birth of, 32 


Kean’s first season, 80 
Kean, originality of, 29—32 
and Mrs. Siddons, 16 
Keats, Sir Richard, monument to, 290 
Kemble and Liston, anecdote of, 267 
Kemyss, colonel, anecdote of, 195 
Kent, duke of, statue of, 240 
Kings of England, reigns of the, 196 
Kirkeenii, at Athens, 308 
Kit North’s First Salmon, 265 
Kitchiner, Dr., 182 
Knowledge, pleasures of, 16 
Kosciusko, and Mad. de Stael, 245 
Kyan’s patent process for preventing Dry 
Rot, 259 
Labourers in the Vineyard, a hymn, 102 
Lacock Abbey, history and description of, 
369 


Lady-bird, the, 404 
Lady Magdalene, the, a ballad, 171 
Lady and the Sea-captain, the, 334 
Lake School and Germanism, 142 
Lampreys at a corporation feast, 208 
Landon, Miss, poetry of, 3 
Lansbys, the, of Lansby Hall, 152 
Lapwing, anecdotes of the, 103 
La Trappe, monks of, 261 
Laughter, definition of, 222 
odd propensity to, 196 
Law, love of, 352 
Leap, extraordinary, 419 
Lear, Hamlet, and Othello, 29 
Lebanon, sketch of. 254 
Legend of the Saline River, 300 
Leman Lake, sunset on, 436 
Lemoine, cardinal, 144 
Lewes Castle, description of, 26 
Lion-hunting in India, 219 
Liqueurs, invention of, 73 
Lister, Dr., a cook, 74 
Live-oakers of North America, 316 
Living, cheap, 448 
Lizard, small brown, in Jamaica, 176 
London Corporation, new school of, 352 
ninety years since, 71 
water of, 143 
Lord Mayor, pious, 143 
Lord's Prayer in Maltese, 445 
Louis XIV., flattery of, 192 
cookery under, 73 
XV. and XVI., and XVIIL., cookery 
under, 75 
Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, 222 
Macaroons, antiquity of, 272 
Machine, the infernal, 100 
Mackerel in the mad, 84 
Madagascar, superstition in, 125 
Magneto-electric apparatus, Mr. Saxton’s, 135 
Magnum Bonum plum, the, 117 
Magpie, nest of the, 35 
Man, endowments of, 20 
the, in the Iron Mask, 194 
Manaii, or sea-cow, the, 85 
Mandril, description of the, 256 
Manners, old English, 131] 
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Manslayer, confessions of a, 92 
Marriage, happiness of, 29 
Martin, or martlet, the, 35 : 
Masquerade in the Arctic Regions, 40 
Massacre in France, in 1792, 208 
horrid, 448 
Mastiffs, British, 85 
Mathematicians, ancient, notices of, 211 
Mathews, C., the comedian, life of, 44 
and his namesake, 267 
Mausoleum of Marshal Saxe, 2 
May, the first of, in New-York, 292 
May-fly, where found, 149 
Mazarin, cardinal, libels on, 303 
Meals, royal, 48 
Medal, gold, of Charles I., 337 
Medals of Cuvier and Rousseau, 96 
Melbourne, lord, a poet, 288 
Memlook Kings of Egypt, tombs of, 34 
Memorabilia Bacchanalia, by Nimrod, 313 
Men and Animais, comparison of, 318 
Meroe, pyramids of, 401 
Metamorphosis, the, 301 
Metropolitan Emigrant, the, 189—200 
Metternich, Prince von, 116 
Midsummer Eve in Ireland, 55 
Migration, causes of, 149 
Mill Hill School, outline of, 81 
Miller’s Thumb-fish, origin of the, 85 
Mind, Behaviour, and Person, by Feltham,229 
Mitford, Miss, her writings, 162 
Monkey from a Parachute, lines to, 21 ' 
Montgomery, Lady Margaret, and the Pre- 
tender, 416 
Moor, the, as it was, 266 
Moore, the poet, 367 
ballad by, 32 
Moscow, statistics of, 351 
Mountains in Westmoreland, 434 
Mouse and Pot of Honey, 204 
Muscle and Oyster, the, 84 
Music, ear for, 448 
Napoleon, his column at Boulogne, 145 
last days of, 340 
Natural History Works, notes on some, 5— 
19—103—148—182—290—357—403 
Nautch girls in India, $22 
Nazareth, sketch of, 254 
Needlework, old, 224 
Nero, house of, 28 
Nesle, tower of, at Paris, 175 
New Year’s Eve, 447 
Niagara, my visit to, 340 
Niger, the river, 435 
Night in the East Indian jungles, 158 
Nightingale, error respecting, 19 
Nooks of the world, 141 
Norfolk, dukes of, 118 
North road, tale of the, 325 
Notes and Gleanings, 307 
Nottingham Gardens, the, 346 
Nuns’ boiler, the, at Lacock Abbey, 373 
Observatory, the, at Paris, 191 
O'Connell, Moore's opinion of, 379 
Off Algiers, a sketch, 363 


Omnibus nuisance, the, 362 
Oracion, the, at Madrid, 416 
Orang-Ontang, death of, 64 
capture of a full-grown one, 
134 
origin of the name, 85 
Organ, the Haarlem, 112 
Ossianic poems, discovery of, 432 
Oude, the king of, and his court, 156 
Owl, the snowy one, 34 
Oyster liquor, animalcule in, 84 
Paddle-wheels for vessels, 114—356 
Painting. progress of, by T. Moore, 398 
Paisley Canal Boat, the, 136 
Pantheon, Oxford-street, description of. 178 
Panther scene, from “ the Pioneers,” 386 
Paper, duty on, 48 
Par, natural history of, 149 
Paris, museum of natural history at, 376 
sights of, 180 
Parricide, the involuntary, 336 
Pauperism, European, 30 
Pawnbroking, Government, 445 
Peel, Sir Rober, sketch of, 378 
Penshurst Place described, 273 
Personal narrative of a journey to Little Ped- 
lington, 51 
Petrarch and Surrey, the poets, 82 
Petrels, description of two species, 84 
Petrifactions, remarkable, 160 
Pheasant, beauty of, 19 
Pickpockets in }598, 256 
Pilgrimages, singular, 263—359 
Pilyrims, their costume and distinction, 263 
Plant, curious Javanese, 231 
Plough Monday, festivities of, 42 
Plum, natural history of the, 116 
Pope, Mr., his Rape of the Lock, 196 
Pigs, two-legged, 248 
Pitcher-plant, the, 357 
Plants on burnt lands, 403 
Point Puer, Van Dieman’s Land, 248 
Prairie, the burning, 284 
North American, 283 
Prisoner of Gisors, the, 226 
Prisons, French, 159 
Prose and poetry defined, 30 
Protestant Reformers, statues of, 98 
Proteus, natural history of the, 280 
Prussia, poor in, 30 
Pumpkin, a Cinderella one, 416 
Punishments, ancient, 8 
Quid pro quo, 267, 447 
Quin and the John Dory, 304 
his Siamese soup, 319 
Railways, advantages of, 406 
speed on, 407 
Railway in Belgium, 160 
Railways in Germany, 176 
Railway, Great Western, 255 
Railway, Manchester and Liverpool described, 
116—191—240—374 
the engines, 375 
production of the steam, 375 
road, 405 
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Rainbow, lunar, 160 
Rats, anecdotes of, 204— 205 — 403—404 
Ravillac, the assassin of Henry 1V., 167 
Rebecca and the Templar of Ivanhoe, 218 
Registers, eccentric, 338 

Relic, a modern one, 43 


Restaurateurs in Germany, Italy, &c., 76— 


110 
Revolution, the French, cookery under, 75 
Rhine, scenery of the, 88 
Ricciarda Selvaggia, a biographette, 373 
Rigi, sunrise on the, 436 


Robespierre and the French Revolution, 232 


Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest, 12 
Rooks, anecdotes, of, 35—307 
Rose-garden of Irim. 5 
Roundabout ways, 240 
Russell, Lord John, sketch of, 378 
Russia, customs in, 56 

the emperor of, 400 

poor in, 31 
Rydal Lake described, 433 
Sac Indian, the, 283 
Sailor and watchmaker, 352 
St. Alban’s Abbey, visit to, 27] 
St. Germain, palace of, 112 
St. Helena, Sugar-loaf rock at, 121 
St. Herbert, festival of, 8 
St. John and St. Paul, logic of, 29 


St. John’s Wood, Catholic New Church at, 


417 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, establishment of, 304 
St. Servan, legend of, 16 

and the robin, 3] 
St. Vincent, hermitage of, 36 
Saints, foul-weather, 125 
Salmonia, by Sir H. Davy, 148—182 
Samaria, women of, 186 
Sapphire Grot at Capri, 447 
Saw-mill, powerful, 143 
Saxe, Marshal, mausoleum of, 2 
Saxton, Mr., his locomotive pulley, 137 
School, new City of London, 353 
Scotch novels, the best, 29 
Scotland, the five finest things in, 62 


western islands of, dialogue in, 144 


Scott, General, in New England, 196 

Sir Walter, anecdote by, 224 

at Naples, 367 
Scrawing, an Irish custom, 429 
Sculpture in wood, history of, 78—87 
Sea, night at, 233 
picture of the, 237 
Sea-water, to render fresh, 115 
Segur, Count de, and the negro, 319 
Sermons, anecdotes of, 96 
Servant of all work, the, 298 
a good one, 111 
Seven Mountains, the, 89 
Sevigny, Madame de, anedotes by, 73 
Shakspeare, new facts regarding, 9 
his villains, 221 

Sherwood Forest described, 14 
Ship, the, 54 
Shooting party at Gordon Park, 253 
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Shrew-mouse, the, 358 * 
Shrines and pilgrimages, singular, 263—359 
Scallop-sheils, why worn by pilgrims, 264 
Siesta, the, in Portugal, 33 
Silence and wisdom, 30 
Silk, culture of, in France, 160 
Silkworm, the, 20 
Siloam, pool of, 187 
Siroc, the fierce, 446 
Skulls, human, thickness of, 247 
tower of, at Jerbi, 409 
tumulus of, 128 
Sloe, properties of the, 118 
Snakes in the Alleghany Mountains, 23] 
Snow-bird, the, 19 
Snakes, by Waterton, 437 
Snuff, abuse of, 29 
Snuff-taking, 303 
“ So very precose,” 317 
Society of Arts, origin of, 113 
Solitudes, rural, 272 
Somerset House, first exhibition at, 240 
Song to the Beloved One, 313 
Songs, introducing, 320 
Sonnet, Sabbath, by Mrs. Hemans, 24 
Soubise, the Prince de, a cook, 74 
Spain, poor in, 30 
Sparrows, utility of, 403 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the, 32 
Spider, age of the, 291 
Spiders, eyes of, 20 
Spintext, 70 
Spirits, deception with, 304 
distilled in England ia 1834, 240 
Sports, old English, 133 
Sport, royal, 131 
Squirrel, affection in, 171 
Stable-men, monkish, 272 
Stael, Madame de, 70 
Stafford, borough of, 224 
Stage-coach, American, 49 
Stage veteran, records of, 267 
Staple articles consumed in England, 319 
Statues, disfigurement of, 272 
of the Protestant Reformers, 98 
Steam cooking-table, 160 
new system of generating, 115 
engine, miniature, 240 
gun, the, 114—115 
navigation, history of, 355 
power, origin of, 288 
raft, the great Amerian, 136 
Steel, combustion of, 115 
Stewart, Dugald, on cookery, 108 
Stone-eater fish, fossil, 
Storks at Athens, 307 
Storm, terrific, in France, 128 
Stove, the Bruges, 39 
Stuarts, the race of the, 432 
Sturminster, lines at, 240 
Sublime, the material, 29 
Suett’s landlady, 267 
Sugar-mill, model of one, 115 
Suicides in Switzerland and France, 143 
Sully, duke of, and Henry IV., 165 
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Sunstroke, the, an Irish tale, 309 
Superstition, evils of, 404 ° 
Supper, of the old school, 64 
Surrey and Petrarch, the poets, 82 
Sutherland, the late Duke of, memoir of, 197 
Swallow, Sir H. Davy’s poem on, 149- 
lines on the, 338 
Swallows migrating, 204 
Swaliows’ nests, eatable, 31 
Sweden and Switzerland, poor in, 31 
Swimming-schools, description of, 66 
Sydaeys, the, at Penshurst. 274 
Sydney, Sir Philip and Algernon, sketches 
of, 274 
Syrian weddings, customs at, 64 
Table d’héte, German, 128 
Tailor-bird, Italian, and nest, 241 
“ Talented,” a vile phrase, 221 
Tale of Dongolah, 439 
Talleyrand, anecdote of, 160 
Taxes, lines on, by Dryden, 272 
Tears, by Dryden, 272 
Tediousness, anecdote of, 70 “ 
Temperance societies in America, 112—452 
Temperature, atmospheric, 135 
Terence Ryley’s adventures, 235 
Thames, source of the, 416 
Theatre, Parisian, 176 
Thelwall, the late John and Coleridge, 63 
Thermometer, Dent’s Pucket one, 150 
Thornton Abbey, visit to, 243 
Tiger, anecdote of, 6 
Tiger-hunting in India, 323 
Timber, American, 96 
Time, double, 144 
past, present, and to come, 395 
Timely relief, an anecdote, 20 
refusal of, 21 
Tinney, the bass-singer, anecdote of, 208 
“Too late for dinner,” 95 
Toplitz, the town of, 256 
Tortoni’s, at Paris, 110 
Tours, recent, notes from, 435 
Tower, antique one. in Cheshire, 51 
Tower menayerie, the, 303 
Tradesmen, illustrious, 304 
Trafalgar, battle of, 175 
Traveller, thoughts of a, 180 
Travelling near Damascus. 287 
expeditious, 112 
results of, 144 
Trees, destruction of, by insects, 376 
Tree, inhabited, in Caftie-land, 209 
Trenton Falls, catastrophe at, 32 
Trial by battle, 8 
Trinidad, British soldiers at, 246 
Truth, by Cobbett, 192 
Truth and error, 62 
Tuckers, the five, 32 
Tulip, a new one, 112 — 
Turkeys, wild, in America, 377 
Turtle at Corporation feasts, 287 
instinct in, 170 
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Turtle, sea, instinct of, 84 
Turtles, sickly, 31 
Valenciennes theatre, 128 
Vaudeville, origin of, 192 
Vaudois Church, origin of the, 407 
Vegetables and vegetals, 182 
Vegetation, reproductiveness of, 256 bs 
Venetian incident, 105 
Venice as it was, 258 ' 
Venice, carvings in, 87 
Very’s, at Paris, 110 
Vessel, ancient, 112 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 96 
Victoria, the princess, lines to, 265 
Viper, medical use of the, 308 
Virginia water described, 162 
Voyage of life, the, 330 
Ude, M., his plan for a supper, 175 
Urus, or auroch, remains of the, 96 
Walpole, Horace, his description of cookery, 74 
Walsingham, pilgrimages to, 263—349 
Waning year, the, 232 : 
Wat Tyler and Sir W. Walworth, 212 
Watch-clocks, description of, 181 
Water, compression of, 115 
Waterton, Mr., lines by, 48 
Watson’s plan for preventing ships founder- 
ing, 114 
Watt, James, monument to, 193 
Wedding dinner, & 
knell, the, a tale, 388 
Welsh drinking, anecdotes of, 313 
Welsh parson and living, 448 
Westminster Abbey, Watt's morument in, 
192 


“ Where to yet married,” 208 ’ 
White, Sir Thomas, memoir of, 129 : 
his charities, 147 
Windsor Castle, the King’s Guard Chamier 
in, 34¢ 
Wine and water, an anecdote, 432 
Winesour plum, the, 118 
Wit, royal, 448 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 368 
Wolves in France, 143 
Woman, a sonnet, 317 
Women in the East, 255 
old, classified, 220 

Woodcocks, migration of, 36 

a white one, 357 
Woodpecker, love-nite of, 35 
Word, unlucky, 368 
Wordsworth, genius of, 221 e 

his love of nature, 434 
residence at Rydal, 433 

Wren, the golden-crested, 358 
Wrens and magpies, 290 
Xenophon and the honey of Trebizonde, 304 
Yagaurundi, specimen of, 144 
Yankeeism, elegant, 208 
Yarn spinning, processes of, :21 
Zante, tar-wells at, 445 














